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Plow STYLES 
HAVE Changed / 


That gown of the “gay nineties”! What a contrast 
with the simple charm of the modish modern frock! 








y ES, styles have changed—not only in the dress you 
wear, but in the sewing machine with which to make 
it. That was a fine old machine your grandmother had. 
With its high box top it reigned supreme in a sewing 
room all its own. It grew a little noisier as the years went 
by, but it became “‘one of the family” in many million 
homes. If it was a Singer—and the chances are it was— 
it did its faithful duty for thirty or forty years. 
But the Singer, too, has changed with the years— 
and with the styles. Singer has created the modern 
sewing machine—as different from its ancestors 
as your modern frock is different from the gowns 
your mother wore. Beautiful in design, it asks no 
extra room in the modern home. In its 
idle hours it is a piece of fine furniture. 
But instantly when needed, it opens and 
invites you to new adventures in sewing. 


A design expressing the 
mode of 30 years ago. 
{From McCall's Maga- 
zine, 1899.) Itcalled for 
7 yards of material, § 
yards of lining, 10 yards 
of velvet ribbon, 5 yards 
of lace edging, and 120r- 
naments, and required 
an entire week to make. 


























Thetype of sewing machine 
commonly in use in 1899. 


UST to sit down at a modern Singer Elec- 

tric is to feel the temptation to sew. Both 
hands are free to guide your materials. Both 
feet are at ease. Simply press a lever gently 
with the knee and silent, hidden power, 
under perfect control, moves the needle 
slowly—or sends it sewing swiftly as the wind. 

With the modern pattern as a simple guide 
for interpreting the mode, with beautiful 
fabrics from which to choose, and now with 
this new Singer Electric to create your frock 
with effortless ease, making a dress is never 
a task but an afternoon of sheer enjoyment. 
And whatever fashion calls for, your Singer 
is ready to do. With easy-to-use attachments, 
hems, plaits, ruffles, bindings—all the deft 
details of finishing are as quickly and per- 
fectly done as simple seams. 

There is only one way to know how dif- 
ferent it is from any machine you have used 
before. You must see it yourself, use it in your 
own home on your own sewing. And so we 
invite you to do just that without the slight- 4 frock typical of 
est obligation. When the Singer man calls i aaa gas 
at your home, let him give you an interest- calls for 3% yards 
ing demonstration. Or simply telephone or of material. On the 
call at the nearest Singer Shop and ask for ern Singer Elec- 

* : tric it can be made 
a machine on the Self-Demonstration Plan. 


The New 
SINGER ELECTRIC 


Sold only by the Singer Sewing Machine Company. =f ° yy + 
Shops and salesmen in every community. Easy pay- CYL 7 ne UL, ly ES 


/ This is the sewinz machine of 1929—the modern Singer 
j Electric in the Library Table Model. There are also 
seven other Singer Electrics, including compact conve- 
nient portables thatcan be carried anywhere in the house 





1 McCall design No. 5540} 





ments, Liberal allowance on your present machine. 








Copyright, U.S.A. 1928 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countri es 
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In Boston— 





Official Headquarters in 


BOSTON 


for Girl Scout | 
Apparel and Ac- 
cessories 


A Special Section, de- 
voted to Girl and Boy 
Scout Equipment is lo- 
cated on the Third 
Floor, Main Store. 


Jordan Marsh Company 





...in Scranton 





.. . you find all Girl 
Scouts equipment... 
and Boy Scouts too... 
on Samters young folks 
floor...the second... 
only at 


Santers 


~ 


Scranton, Pa. 





Trade Sales Agents 


for “Scouting for Girls,” 
official Girl Scouts’ manual 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK At Twelfth St. 


In St. Paul— 


~ Official Headquarters in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


whe Solden Shade 
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Well, of All Things! 


HIS is a brand new column that 

makes its first bow to you. In it 
every month the Junior Editors of THE 
AMERICAN GIRL are going to hold forth. 
In case you are a new subscriber, the 
Junior Editors are the girls who won 
the first, second and third prizes and the 
honorable mentions fer their letters on 
“If I Were Editor of THE AMERICAN 
Grr” in the recent contest. 

There are no limits to the things that 
may be discussed in this column, It is 
open to opinions on everything from 
life and literature to what-to-do-with-a- 
growing-bob. And if you don’t agree 
with anything that is said here, you can 
write and disagree, and we will publish 
your letter if there is room. 

Now, for instance, we don’t altogether 
agree with everything that Mary Sheri- 
dan says in the letter below. For ex- 
ample, we think that it’smore important 
to give good mystery and adventure 
stories in THE AMERICAN GrRL, and 
stories about girls, than the “hard, 
baffling” problems, because you can find 
plenty of these problems in the women’s 
magazines, but you don’t find girl stories 
anywhere else. What do you think? 

I wish we could print all of Mary’s 
letter, but here is all we have room for: 

“The poetry page in THE AMERICAN 
Girt is beautiful and I would like to 
see poems by Emily Dickinson, John 
Masefield, Louis Untermeyer, Jean 
Starr Untermeyer, Sara Teasdale, and 
Mary Carolyn Davies appear there. 
Both May Lamberton Becker and Hazel 
Rawson Cades deserve more space. If 
I were editor, we would have advertise- 
ments suggesting gifts, books, clothes.” 

“The flaw in the product,” Mary be- 
lieves, lies in the stories. “Probably the 
average reader is from fifteen to sixteen 
years of age,” she says. “Of course at 
fifteen she is also reading stories or 
articles in her parents’ magazines and 
a number of adult fiction books, and at- 
tending motion pictures. Then when 
she turns back to THE AMERICAN GIRL 
the stories seem a little shallow. The 
problems of the characters are not 
hard, baffling problems. I wish we could 
have more stories like Waul and Dyke, 
Incorporated, with real character inter- 
pretations and puzzling situations.” 

This is the way she finishes her letter: 
“For four years my heart has leaped a 
little when I’ve taken THE AMERICAN 
Girt from the post office and it has 
been, and is, a great pal. For no matter 
who writes our stories or articles, if the 
editor conveys the thought that THE 
AMERICAN Grr is a friendly, chatty 
magazine for us, it will always be loved.” 






































Washington, D.C. 
Girl Scouts! 


Gs Scout apparel 


and equipment are 
a hobby with The 
Hecht Co. In our 
Girl Scout section, 
you will find sales- 
persons who are inter- 
ested in Girl Scout 
activities, and there- 
fore serve you intel- 
ligently. 


2 £ 2 
THE HECHT CO., F STREET 
Washington, D. C. 





In Brooklyn— 





Official head 
quarters for Girl 
and Boy Scout 
clothing and ac 
cessories is at 
A & S—where a 
special depart: 
ment awaits you. 


ABRAHAM & STRAUS nc 





In Rochester— 


GIRL SCOUT 
APPAREL Head- 
quarters are located in 
the Shops of Youth- 
ful Fashions on the 
Third Floor. 


B. Forman Co. 











In Newburgh— 


Girl Scouts of Orange County 
For That New Uniform 


Or Other Equipment 
Go to STERN’S 
NEWBURGH NEW YORK 








Patronize the equipment agent in your town 
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Find the girl who appeals the most 


This is not a puzzle, but it’s hard just the same. For here are ten 
of the most attractive costumes for gym and athletic wear to choose 
from. They are the 1930 gym styles, created by MAN O* WAR 
designers with the help of gym directors and girl athletes from 
all over the country. Many teams are outfit- 
ting from these new uniforms and many 
schools and girls’ clubs are adopting them. 
Order thru your local dealer or if he cannot 
supply you, use the cou- 
pon below and we will 
fill your order direct. 





No. A-ll—White Super Jean 
Middy—sloped sides—deep 
hem—tie tab—Long or short 
sleeves—$1.50. 





No. E-5—-Heavy black Sateen ; 
Bloomer—Pocket in side— No. T-8—White Twill Gym 





continuous crotch—$2.00. Middy—Square or V_ neck— 
$1.00. 

PT a Re No. T-l1—White Super Jean 

I Gym Middy—Square or V 





l neck—$1.50. To be worn Wo, A-19—White or Tan Broad- 
| with bloomers, described cloth Ted Shirt--Long. or 





| *. . " . 
| me =. = | with other numbers. short sleeves—for gymnasium 
GARMENTS | or outdoor wear—$3.00. 
a REG. —I 
ae 


No. 1788—White or Tan 
Broadcloth Gym  Union— 


| wr << i. 
ard y : 
9 Long or short sleeves—Suit- 
able for gym work—or can 
be worn for Horseback Rid- No. 1084—Sleeveless Gym 
ing — Tennis — Golf, ete. Middy of Super Jean—Sloped 


Elastic webbing in back— sides—$1.50. 
$3.75. 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOL, GYM AND CAMP No. E-4—Black Sateen Bloom- 
—$2.00. 
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No, A-65—White Twill No. A-71—White Jean Middy No. 1805—One Piece Instruc- No. S$-54-—White or No. T-5—Track or Gym Shirt 


Middy—Long or short —Small roll collar—Sloped tor Gym Suit of Black—Navy Tan Broadcloth Gym —Black Sateen with contrast- 
sleeves—Sloped = sides— sides—deep hem—long or Green— Brown Poplin—V Shirt Long or short ing color trim on neck and 
$1.00. short sleeves—$2.00. neck—opens at  shoulder— sleeves—Sloped sides sleeves—Sloped sides—$1.50. 
Belt—$5.00. Serge—$8.50. $2.00. To be worn 
No. E-25—Black or Navy No. 1919—Heavy Black Sa- with bloomers, de- No. 1575-B—Black Sateen 
Serge mixture bloomer teen Knicker Bloomer with No. S-10—White or Tan Shirt scribed with other Trunks—Metal slide fastener 
—$3.00. belt loops—pocket in side— Cotton Pongee or Broadcloth numbers, —$2.25. 
two inch band—$2.00. In to go with gym suit—$2.00. 


serge—$5.00. 


Branigan, Green & Co. 
1270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following garments...........csccssscssssssssesssssseesssssseees a sitaciiniuiibcaciaiini sa 
(Kindly designate each garment wanted by number from description above. Give size, color and sleeve length.) 
I am enclosing cheque [1] Money Order [J Cash amounting to $.......000+ 
(When sending cash be sure to register your letter) 


If you wish a catalog showing the new gym styles, check here [J 
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“Happy New Year” 


From the President of the Girl Scouts 


a APPY NEW 
YEAR” — I wrote 
those words at the 

top of a sheet of paper, and 

as I traced the letters over 
and over with my pencil 
just now, it seemed to me as 
if they stood out clearly for 

a moment, like new words I 

had not heard before. 

Very often that happens 
to me. There are phrases we 
use over and again until 
they roll meaninglessly 
from our lips. Then occa- 
sionally we think of the 
full meaning, and it is like 
a new discovery. There is 
goodbye, which is “God be 
with you,” and farewell, 
which is “fare ye well”— 
beautiful phrases that carry 
with them affection and a 
grave courtesy. 

So I said over to myself 
just now as if I had not said 
the words before, “Happy 
New Year,” and then, “Just 
what do I mean by that? 
What happiness for next 
year do I wish for all these 
girls?” And I realized that 


wishing wishes is like giving gifts—you have to 
be careful not to be selfish about it. I mean that 


you are so often likely to give 


people things you 


want them to have rather than things they want 


themselves. 


And I thought, “Well, Pll wish that they have 
all the good things they want for themselves.” But 
I called that wish back very quickly—quickly 


RNY, 
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know again and ag 


enough, I hope, so that 
whatever fairy godmother 
has the giving out of wishes 
did not hear me. Because I 
thought back on some of the 
wishes I have wished for 
myself and didn’t get, and I 
am so much better off for 
not getting them 

I suppose every girl has 
spells of making fantastic 
wishes—wishes you’d be a 
little shamefaced about ad- 
mitting, wishes that would 
certainly embarrass you if 
they were suddenly to come 
true. 

Then I considered the 
question of happiness very 
carefully and made up a 
brand new wish, because it 
seems to me that the great- 
est joy comes not in getting 
things but in working toward 
them. So my wish for all 
of you is that the New Year 
may bring you a hill to 
climb and, when you have 
reached the top, that still 
another hill will stretch be- 
fore you, and another and 
another, so that you will 
ain the vigorous happiness of 


striving, for a while the satisfaction of a thing 
accomplished, and then the pushing on toward a 


new and higher goa 


l. 


And so I wish each of you a happy New Year. 


Sova At. Moff a 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 50 
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Reproduced by courtesy of George Elbert Burr and the Schwartz Galleries 
“Brook in Winter” by George Elbert Burr 


Dust of Snow 


By ROBERT FROST 


HE way a crow Has given my heart 
Shook down on me A change of mood 
The dust of snow And saved some part 
From a hemlock tree Of a day I had rued. 


From “New Hampshire”, 
Henry Holt and Company 
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A thin sound cut the silence like a searching knife, but Janet went on—unaccompanied, she was facing the hazards of the darkened trail 














On the Muskeg Trail 


Sam and Janet again face the dangers of the trail together— 
a story of adventure in the North Woods and of a dog’s courage 


HE ROSY light with which 

the departed sun had tinted 

the snow-fields between the 
peaks had been dissolved in the 
winter twilight. Dusk was flowing 
like a slow tide from every fold between the timbered 
sidehills and engulfing the bottom of the valley. The 
top of the low hill on which the cabin stood became an 
island, and the oil lamp in the one small window, a feeble 
beacon in that spreading sea of grey. Then the brooding 
quiet was broken by a long-drawn cry. Low pitched and 
strong at first, it dwindled to a quavering call which 
floated across the lean air—a primitive vesper of despair, 
soaring from the meager clearing to the valley’s rim. 

For a long moment Sam, the big cross-breed dog, stood 
motionless where the trail from the clearing passed through 
the somber gateway of spruce boughs. He heard his call 
echo from the crags high above and be relayed by other 
cliffs miles down the valley in the direction Janet Dono- 
van had taken when she left him on guard hours ago in 
this strange place. But no answering signal came back 
from his young mistress. He heard unsteady footfalls from 
inside the cabin, then the door was jerked open and 


By HUBERT EVANS 


Illustrations by George Avison 


Kitamat Joe stood silhouetted 
against the mellow lamp light. 
“Stop that yappin’,” the old 
Indian commanded as, fumbling 
in the dark beside the door, he 
picked up a length of heavy stove wood. A prey to fever 
as he was, he did not know this dog belonged to the girl 
from the big ranch—the girl who more than once had 
been kind to him. He did not even know that now she was 
snowshoeing desperately down the valley to bring him 
help. Since this bewildering sickness had come upon him, 
he remembered little. He did not remember how tie girl 
had found him wandering aimlessly near the cabin that 
afternoon, nor did he realize she had made the dog stay 
here in case he wandered again into the bitter cold. To his 
fevered mind this dog was an enemy. He brandished the 
stick of wood, swayed, steadied himself against the log 
wall and then stepped out into the trampled snow. 
Sam knew the menace of that uplifted stick. He read 
the anger in the voice of this native who was a stranger 
to him, and he knew how easily he could withdraw into 
the shadows of the towering spruce trees which walled the 
clearing. But Janet had made him understand he must 
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not leave this Indian. After she had kindled a fire and 
made him comfortable, she had hurried out to where Sam 
was waiting for her. Stooping, she had taken his shaggy 
head in her hands, lifted it so that the dog’s intent brown 
eyes looked into her own and had spoken to him in a 
voice vibrant with excitement and anxiety. 

“You must watch over him, Sam,” she had warned him 
over and over again. “Whatever he does, keep near him 
until I get back. I’m trusting you.” Then with a quick 
pat of farewell she had slipped her moccasined feet into 
the thongs of her snowshoes and had started away. He 
had moved as if to follow but she had waved him back. 
Dejectedly, he, watched until she was hidden from him 
by the evergreens and then, still watching the empty trail, 
he had mounted guard near the door. And now, in spite of 
Janet’s orders, the Indian wanted to drive him away. 
Between the commands of his goddess and the threat of 
this man who wanted to drive him away, there could: be 
no choice. 

When the Indian swung clumsily at him, the big dog 
dodged, feigned and faced his angry opponent resolutely. 
His ears were flat, his bushy tail erect as he crouched, and 
a warning growl rumbled from his throat. The sudden- 
ness of his advance caught the sick Indian off his guard 
and he was forced back inside the doorway. 

“Tonight, I go out—sure. No malamute stop me when 
I want to go,” the Indian threatened. But there was no 
softening glint of ccmpromise in the clear eyes of the 
dog. Warily, he watched the door close, and not until it 
was latched did he turn away. 

Perplexed and anxious, Sam sat erect, a tireless sentry 
upon the hummock of snow he had chosen for his lookout. 
Janet should have been back before this. His ears lifted 
to catch the*first hint of her return which might come to 
him from down the darkened trail. Once he seemed to hear 
the soft crunch of snowshoes. He stood up, his hind feet 


ra 
















Janet and her father broke through—the 
dog turned toward them in a last struggle 


spread, his forelegs gathered well under him in readiness 
to bound joyously down the trail. But no sound came to 
confirm his hopes. His tail ceased to wave and dejection 
showed in the lines of his strong body. To be with her 


constantly had become the passion of his lonely heart 
ever since the day when Janet had found him, an owner- 
less stray of the settlement. And now she was facing the 
hazards of the darkened trail without him. 

From the uneven line of peaks across the valley an 
eerie light was spreading. Soon the moon would clear 
the barrier of mountains and already the dark was thin- 
ning. Sam circled the cabin and, hearing no sounds of 
movement, came back to his lookout station. But this 
time as he looked down the trail a thin whine of protest 
trilled from between his close-shut lips. Janet had said 
to stay here while every nerve of his body was tingling 
with intense desire to course the trail in search of her. 

At last the moon came up and in its first clear shafts 
there seemed to be some unsettling magic which made it 
impossible for him to stay inactive. The moonlight lay 
in shining pools upon the snow, and in contrast to it the 
shadows beneath the silent conifers seemed black as jet. 
He took a few shuffling steps toward the commencement 
of the trail and then, his bushy tail almost dusting the 
snow, he stopped and looked guiltily behind him. In his 
heart conflicting desires were battling. And then, as if 
Janet herself had appeared before him in the magic moon- 
light and rebuked him scathingly, his head dropped low 
with shame and he crept back to the cabin wall. 

Then, as the moonlight strengthened and blocked out 
patterns which were both barbaric and beautiful as they 
shone against the snow burdened forest trees, a thin sound 
cut the silence like a searching knife. Like a flash Sam 
leaped from the shadow of the wall. His ruff was up, 
his lips were lifted from his fangs and in his eyes red 
anger and defiance showed. Veteran of the far north- 
western frontier that he was he knew the hunting call 
of the timber wolf. He knew he was no match for this 
shadowy marauder of the timber, this gray pirate whose 
solitary call had sounded upward to the throbbing stars. 
But also he knew that Janet Donovan was somewhere 
unaccompanied on the wilderness trail. Eagerness to de- 
fend her surged through him and washed away all 
thought of the duty she had imposed on him. And so his 
love for her betraved him. He sprang forward, flashed 
across the open ground and went flying down the trail. 

As he raced across the clearing he 
heard the door open, and looking over his 
shoulder as he ran, he saw the Indian 
come out. The old man was dressed ready 
for the trail. He stood, seemingly dazed, 

and then started to 
plod along the 
path which Sam 
had taken. 

But the dog who 
had broken trust 
with Janet Dono- 
van, did not turn 

_. back. The safety 
‘ of his mistress was 
\ all that mattered 
now and he was 

not to be kept here 

while danger lurked along 
that shadowy trail. He 
plunged down the steep 
slope from the knoll and 
found the marks of 
Janet’s snowshoes where 
they followed the winding 
trail to the big muskeg be- 
yond which lay the main path to the distant ranch house. 
“And behind him, swaying, stumbling, goaded on by the 
fever which would not let him rest, the old native whom 
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Janet Donovan had known and liked since her childhood, 
was coming slowly nearer to the big muskeg where black, 


unfathomed mud, and water that no frost can seal with’ 


ice, stands ever ready to suck down its prey. 

There were a score of places where Sam might have 
missed the single strip of solid ground across the muskeg. 
But by following in Janet’s tracks on every turn he missed 
plunging into the treacherous potholes whose open water 
showed as black as the shadows cast by the huddled 
clumps of hard tack bushes. He was safely past the 
dangerous places and was running beneath the ever- 
greens whose overlapping boughs made a thick thatch 
above the trail when a well remembered scent reached his 
nostrils and brought him to a sudden halt. He dashed 
back a few yards then swung aside. There on a snag 
flanking the trail he found the packsack which Janet 
had discarded and cached when she found it impeding 
her progress. Even its slight weight had handicapped her 
and she had left it to be picked up on her return trip. 

In an ecstasy of delight he leaped at it. He found 
assurance in it. Janet was safely across the muskeg and 
out of the upper valley where the wolf lurked. For an 
instant, the packsack was a lure which tempted him to run 
more swiftly, confident now of overtaking her. Then, 
sober and troubled, he stopped and the delight faded from 
his eyes. Once again his head went down and in the droop 
of ears and tail there was uncertainty and a sense of 
guilt. He sidled away. The packsack seemed to be accus- 
ing him. Swayed by two desires he looked along the 
moon-dappled path ahead, then back toward the muskeg 
beyond which was the cabin and the man he had deserted. 

With one forefoot lifted high against the thick fur of 
his chest, he hesitated. Then almost as if he had received 
some spoken command he wanted to evade but could not, 
he walked slowly back along the way he had come and, 
as he started, his crouching form was pathetic proof of 
the abject misery he felt. A dozen times he hesitated and 
looked around, but always he went back, compelled by 
some power he could neither overcome nor understand. 
Soon his shambling walk became a trot and when he 
sighted the Indian in the middle of the muskeg, he shot 
ahead, barking wildly as he came. For, fifty yards off the 
only safe path, the old man was trudging uncertainly to- 
ward a deadly pool whose sinister water was coated with 
gray and sodden snow. 

More than once during his wanderings in that rugged 
frontier country Sam had seen a person face to face with 
death. He knew the menace of the muskeg mud. Jane 
had told him to watch this man. With every bound an 
arresting bark came from him as he wove his way through 
the clumps of brush until with one last floundering plunge 
he stood in the deep snow between the Indian and where 
the open water waited beneath its treacherous coating of 
slush. He barked and leaped from side to 
side to warn the man he must not pass. 

eEarlier that night he had succeeded in 
making Kitamat Joe yield ground. But now 
the old man, in his delirium, muttering 
words which Sam could 
not understand, glared 
angrily at him and ig- 
nored the warning. 

““Mush—klatawa!” he 
rasped. 

Sam refused to cower, 
then in wild alarm he 
leaped aside. For the 
crazed man had a rifle 
now. Holding its butt close to his hip and 
leveling the black barrel at the dog, the 
Indian lurched forward, his finger on the 





trigger, ready to shoot this dog that stood in his way. 

For only an instant did the dog stand his ground. The 
black barrel glinted in the moonlight. It wavered, stopped 
in direct line with his head and then as Sam leaped, a 
shot rang out. The bullet had clipped the hairs. along his 
flank and like a flash he leaped behind the nearest bush. 
Then the Indian stepped unsteadily ahead, following 
what he thought must be the trail. Ten feet ahead the 
treacherous muskeg waited to suck him down! 

The echoes of the rifle shot were dying away and Sam 
had just come from behind the brush into the tracks be- 
hind the Indian when an answering shot rang out from 
the timber ahead—from near the place where Janet had 
cached the packsack. Sam barked and a faint shout 
answered him. Janet and the rescue party were only a 
quarter of a mile away! 

But in his dazed state, the answering shot meant noth- 
ing to the Indian. He turned to menace Sam with his 
rifle, then with head down, body tottering from exhaus- 
tion, he took another of the few steps which separated 
him from the quaking, unfathomed pool of mud. And the 
frenzy of Sam’s bark voiced his dread—told that he knew 
the rescue party had come too late to cheat the muskeg 
of his victim. Sam barked again, a bark which ended in 
a short clipped wail of helplessness. Unmistakably clear, 
the voice of his goddess came to him through the moonlit, 
winter night. And then, with a whine which was half 
eagerness and half despair, Sam bounded past the Indian 
in one last self-effacing effort to save him from the 
muskeg pool. 

Perhaps it was her shout, perhaps in that fleeting mo- 
ment some memory had come startlingly to him, perhaps 
again he heard the compelling affection of her voice as 
that afternoon she had charged him to keep the old native 
safe. Veteran of dangerous trails that he was, he could 
not but have known how great his sacrifice must be. But 
the trust he had been told to keep was all that mattered 
now. A cloud of powdered snow flew up before the In- 
dian, Sam stumbled, bounded again from the last foot of 

solid ground and in 

mer one long, low leap 

splashed through the 
pool’s disguise of 
slush, and as_ his 
plunging body 
struck, the water lay 
exposed—a warning 
which even the fev- 
ered eyes of the In- 
dian could not fail 
Dazed, he 
drew his forearm 
across his face, 
looked wildly about 
him, realized now 
that he had strayed 
from the winding 
trail, then gazed 
helplessly toward 
where the dog was 
floundering in an 
ever widening circle 
of mud and water. 
The dog was sink- 
ing steadily lower 
into the black open- 
ing which showed 
in such contrast to 
" the moon lighted 

a (Continued on 
: page 39) 























to see. 














Crowded together in the rain 
were a group of coast guards- 
men, and the light from the 
doorway revealed the man on 
the streteher to be Uncle Amos 


The thrilling 


conclusion of 
AUGUSTA 
HUIELL 
SEAMAN’S 


newest mystery 
story— 


The Singular Affair 


HEN Eileen arrived to spend the week between 
Christmas and New Year’s with her Uncle Amos 


who was Captain of the Bentley Beach Coast 
Guard Station, she was met by bleak winds from the 
ocean. Why, oh, why, she thought, had Uncle Amos 
insisted that one of her family come to visit him and his 
wife, who was an invalid and deaf? And why had her 
brother had holiday plans that interfered with his being 
the one to come? It was very unfortunate, Eileen felt, and 
it was going to be gloomy for her, spending her Christmas 
holidays away from her family and friends. 

But when Uncle Amos met her and took her to his 
cottage just opposite the coast guard station, she forgot 
her feeling of depression. Everything was so comfortable 
inside the little house and Uncle Amos made her so 
welcome. At first, it is true, he was amazed that his visitor 
was not to be her brother or father, and Eileen saw 
that he was disappointed, too, but he hid it immediately. 
She could not help noticing, with a shock, how he had 
changed since summer. His eyes seemed to carry a hunted 




































look, and he was preoccupied all during the meal with 
thoughts that, apparently, were not especially pleasant. He 
did not talk much but looked at his plate and thought. 

He left her after dinner to patrol the beach. Aunt Eliza 
was asleep in her room and Eileen sat alone by the fire 
and read and dozed. Suddenly she found herself sitting 
up straight and tense, listening. She felt as though she 
were being watched, yet there was no one in the room 
with her. Then her eyes were drawn toward the window 
and, peering in at her, with wild and haunted eyes, she 
saw a pale staring face! 

Eileen turned cold with horror. Where was Uncle 
Amos? What ought she to do? She peeped in at Aunt 
Eliza and found her asleep and then, unable to bear the 
strain of sitting still any longer, she decided to go over 
to the coast guard station across from the house and see 
if she could find him. But the little station was dark. 
As she stood in the lookout tower, gazing up and down 
the beach in hope of catching sight of Uncle Amos or one 
of his colleagues, the station telephone tinkled. Eileen 
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Bentley Coast Guard 


response. Then, suddenly, she felt a chill and a quick, 
sharp spasm of iear, as an icy hand gripped her shoulder. 


PART II 


scrambled down the stairs and lifted the receiver. The 
voice that came to her ears was a jumbled, confused blur. 

“Amos—Amos Payne,” it said. “Look out!’ And noth- 
ing more. 

Eileen stood for a moment, rigid with fear. What did 
that strange, unfinished message mean? Who sent it? 
She was stirred from her inaction by a consciousness that 
the light was growing dimmer and, before she could reach 
it, the kerosene lamp in the wall bracket went out. In the 
still darkness a panic seized the girl and she scrambled 
frantically for matches, bruising her ankle as she knocked 
it against a chair. 

Then the telephone rang again and, trembling, she 
answered it once more. Indistinctly, a voice spoke. It was 
so faint she had to strain her ears to hear it, but she got the 
message. 

“Amos Payne,” it said. “Danger. . 

. 34602.” And silence. 

Eileen shook the receiver hook up and down in an effort 

to locate the sender of the message, but there was no 


. keep away from 
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Illustrations by 
Robb Beebe 


Every fear that she had known was nothing to the 
terror which seized her now. The receiver dropped from 
her nerveless fingers and, automatically, she turned half 
way round to face whatever unseen horror there might 
be? Suddenly, she realized that the outer door was open 
and that between her and the faint, starlit night, framed 
by the open door, was the vaguely familiar outline of 
someone she knew. With a half-sob, half-gasp of amaze- 
ment and relief, she recognized Uncle Amos himself. 

“Oh, how you frightened me!” she panted. “I—I 
thought—” But, Captain Payne interrupted her with the 
blunt demand, ‘What are you doing here? Ihad supposed 
you were in bed and asleep long ago.” 

With nervous incoherence, Eileen tried to give him an 
account of the staring face at the window, her own des- 
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perate need of finding him, her search through the blowing from the Northeast. Sleet and sand dashed against 


station and the alarming message she had just heard on 
the telephone. For a fraction of a moment her uncle’s 
face assumed a hunted look, as she told of the face at the 
window, and he asked her to describe it as accurately as 
she could. But after she had done so, an expression of 
relief came into his eyes, and he muttered something to 
himself which sounded to her as if it might be, “That can’t 
be he!” But his only comment on the whole affair was: 

“You probably imagined the face, or it might have 
been some fisherman passing by and looking in to see 
whether I was at home. They sometimes do. It’s past the 
fishing-season. now, but there are still one or two cranks 
who insist on coming down for the sport. They usually 
look me up. As for the message, it was probably a con- 
versation between two of the other stations. Each one has 
a special Morse Code ring which you wouldn’t recognize, 
and probably that one wasn’t meant for here.” 

“But it said, ‘Amos Payne’,” she insisted, “and some- 
thing about ‘danger’ and some long number that I can’t 
remember. It must have been meant for you!” 

“It’s not unusual for the men of two other stations to 
speak of the captain of a third,” he replied impatiently. 
“And the rest that you heard is too disjointed to consider. 
Come back to the house now and go to bed.” 

He led her across the road, saw to it that the fire was 
banked for the night, went in to bend solicitously for a 
moment over his peacefully sleeping wife, glanced again 
at the fastenings of the windows, bade Eileen goodnight, 
and went out once more to the station. And Eileen retired 
to her own chilly little room, realizing one thing very 
clearly—that Uncle Amos’ explanations, though plausible, 
did not wholly explain; and, what was even more ap- 
parent, that he had no intention of enlightening her as to 
the reason for his curious request that someone be with 
him at this particular time. 

She fell asleep at last without daring to glance toward 
the one window of her tiny little room, and with the 
strongest desire she had ever known in her life to pull 
the bedclothes up over her head! 


Eileen always looked back on the days that followed 
as a curious interval. The weather, as sometimes happens 
in the latter part of December, was strangely mild, sunlit 
—almost summery. She spent long hours on the beach, 
reading, walking, napping, and pleasant intervals with 
Aunt Eliza, whose clever elderly fingers were knitting her 
a scarlet sweater. Aunt Eliza loved to have someone who 
would listen patiently and who did not insist on remarks 
of their own which she could not hear. Eileen filled this 
role to perfection and soon found herself rather enjoying 
it. There were even one or two delightful tramps down the 
beach with Uncle Amos who was more human and com- 
panionable during the daytime than he was after dark. 
When night came, he snapped back into the stern, re- 
pressed person he had seemed on that first evening. 

But of mystery and breath-taking terrors there had 
been no more. The days were quiet and uneventful. Only 
with the coming of the dark did a few of the fears and 
alarms of the first night descend upon Eileen, as ,she 
prepared for her lonely vigil after Aunt Eliza had retired 
and Uncle Amos had gone over to the station, as he 
always did. He never failed to lock and bolt everything 
carefully before he went, excusing himself for the unusual 
procedure by saying that it was safer to take those pre- 
cautions in the winter. But nothing untoward had hap- 
pened since, and Eileen began to look back upon her 
memories of that first evening as one does on the fading 
terrors of a nightmare. 

Then came the morning of the last day of the year. 
It was ushered in by a cold, driving rain and a bleak gale 


the windows and drifted in under every sill and crevice. 
It was cold and wet and disagreeable. Eileen was lone- 
some and homesick. It was New Year’s Eve and she 
wanted desperately to be at home. Tonight there would be 
Anne Marbury’s party and she longed to be there among 
her own jolly friends. 

The morning dragged slowly by and, after dinner, Aunt 
Eliza lay down for her regular rest. Uncle Amos an- 
nounced that he must go north to the next station, three 
miles away on an important errand. Left to her own 
devices, Eileen wandered about forlornly for awhile, tried 
to concentrate on a book, and suddenly decided to go 
over to the station and watch the storm from the lookout 
tower. The angry ocean would be a worthwhile sight. 

The battle to get to the station porch exhausted her 
breath and she had to wait down beside the little stove 
in the messroom until she had recovered enough wind to 
climb the long stairs to the tower. The sight of the raging 
ocean, mile on endless mile of it, amply repaid her for 
her trouble. The lookout tower shook under the impact 
of the wind and it was none too warm in that airy spot, 
but Eileen, fascinated, spent nearly an hour staring at the 
scene, and gazing up and down the deserted beach through 
the powerful binoculars and still more powerful telescope. 
Clear to the halfway post, midway down the beach be- 
tween Bentley Beach and the next station, she could see 
plainly through the big brass spy-glass, and suddenly she 
spied a figure, which she took to be her uncle’s, battling 
its way along the beach. 

“But that’s strange!” she thought. “Uncle Amos went 
out in his slicker. This person seems to be in some sort 
of long coat and a different kind of hat entirely. And— 
oh!—Uncle Amos said he was going up the beach, and 
this is in the other direction. It can’t be he. But who is it 
then ? And—and—what can it be doing?” 

In growing excitement she watched through the glasses 
the strange figure down the beach, as it forsook the edge 
of the surf and clambered up the dune, disappearing for a 
moment behind a sandy bluff, reappearing later to be 
seen crawling along almost on hands and knees, and 
glancing furtively about. Near the Halfway Post it 
stopped short, standing by the post and reaching up and 
groping about with uncertain hands. The Halfway Post, 
as Eileen knew, marked the spot midway between two 
stations where the patrolling surfmen at night punched a 
time-clock to indicate that they had covered the beach to 
this point. But this was not the time for patrol and, 
more than that, it was not a surfman who was standing 
by it—of that she was certain. 

But the afternoon was growing dark and in the murk of 
the storm she could distinguish less and less. Suddenly 
she was aware that the telephone below was ringthg with 
continuous persistence. With a sigh of regret she put aside 
the spy-glass and hurried down to answer it. But when 
she had taken down the receiver, a blur and buzz through 
which nothing was distinguishable assailed her ears. Im- 
patiently she waited for it to subside, and at last was 
able through the racket to catch the name, “Amos— 
Amos Payne ?—” 

“Yes she answered eagerly, “At least I’m 
speaking for him—”’ There was a long blank and Eileen 
thought that the person must have rung off. But again, 
through a muddle of blurs and buzzes came the breathless, 
disjointed sentences: “Tell him. . . tonight .. . the Sara 
Blaisdell . . . 34602 . .. oh! tell him to have a care... 
tonight . ’ Then there came a sudden silence. And 
Eileen realized that something must have happened to the 
wire—either it had been blown down or been broken 
under the force of the wind that was howling outside. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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i As D’Artagnan murmurs compliments to Romola, his eye wanders to- 
nst a ward the cakes and he wonders whether to choose one with nuts or cherries 
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«| A Twelfth Night Part 
sit 
ses 
a By WINIFRED MOSES 
ra 
- Illustration by Cornelia Brownlee 
nC 
it 
ind PARTY to finish up the Christmas holidays? How might even rig up an imitation moving picture camera from 
ost, about having one on Twelfth Night, which is really a box and have ready a story to film, giving each star a 
wo the sixth of January? According to old tradition, part and having some person act as director. It would be 
da Twelfth Night is the culmination of all Christmas festivi- impossible in real—or reel—life to get Lillian Gish and 
to ties—a last fling before the people put on their workaday Gloria Swanson and Charlie Chaplin and John Barrymore 
nd, clothes and settled down to their sober duties until the next and Pola Negri to appear in one picture. But you can do 
ing feast day. A great many interesting superstitions are con- _ it easily at your party. 
nected with it, one of them the one concerning the taking For refreshments, why not follow the old custom of serving 
of down of Christmas greens; it was believed that if all greens each guest with an especially made Twelfth Night cake—and 
nly were not out of the house by Twelfth Night, evil would — serve with it hot chocolate and candies and fruits? These 
ith surely. befall the members of the household. The old cakes are based on old English tradition, when Twelfth 
ide Twelfth Night customs are too lengthy to go into here, but Night was known as Pastry Cook Night and all the pastry 
en if you will read about them in an encyclopedia or in shops vied with each other in their displays of marvellous 
wh Chambers’ Book of Days, you may get some suggestions confections of every description. Each house had its cake, 
‘m- for an unusual party. either baked at home or borne in proudly from a nearby 
vas If you want to make your celebration more modern, shop, and eaten with relish at the height of the festivities. 
a bringing in the old Twelfth Night idea only incidentally, The cakes you will have are made on this basic recipe: 
as in the cakes that I am going to tell you about later, why Utility Cake 
Cm not have a movie masquerade and ask your guests to dress iat cine nee teas os 
>en to represent characters in moving pictures or as moving 21, teaspoons baking powder 1/4 cup of fat 
‘in, picture actors and actresses? Wouldn’t it be fun to go in to Ys cup liquid (milk, coffee, water or orange juice) 
25 supper with Douglas Fairbanks and have Charlie Chaplin 1 cup sugar 1 teaspoon flavoring 2 egg whites 
te on your left, mustache and all? You have probably thought Set the oven at 375 degrees Fahrenheit. These cakes 
i” out your own costume before you have read this far, for should be baked in individual pans—the same pans that 
nd everybody has some character or person that she would love you used for your Christmas fruit cakes—-and iced in as 
the trying to be just for one evening. many different ways as you have guests, so that you will 
cen If the people you invite are clever you might ask them _ have as much variety as they had in the pastry shops of old 
de. to play scenes from some of the movies they have seen, or England. Each guest has a whole cake to himself or herself. 
each imitate the person he is supposed to represent. You (Continued on page 34) 
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By GURNEY WILLIAMS “™S 


Illustrations by Catharine Lewis 


E WERE sitting in the Den, one cold afternoon 
early in January. “Ever try ice-skating or ski- 
ing?’’ I inquired suddenly. 

Mary Ellen Scott eyed me suspiciously. “Are they 
classed as sports?” she asked. 

“Well,” I hedged, “yes and no, But that hasn’t anything 
to do with—” 

“Because if they are,” she broke in, trying to be severe, 
“you can’t interest me. Bob, for four months you've been 
trying to make an athlete of me and the net result is one 
degree lower than nil. I’ve tried—you know I have. I 
practiced faithfully at hockey and basketball and in the 
end—” she shrugged her shoulders, “in the end the coach 
told me I wasn’t any good.” 

I began to fidget. “Yes, but skating and skiing—” 

Mary Ellen’s blue eyes narrowed. “Don’t you dare try 
to talk me into anything else, now! You’ve kidded me into 
other games, but winter sports are things I positively, ab- 
solutely, finally and irrevocably refuse to commit myself 
to.” She bit savagely into a peanut butter sandwich. 

“Tsch, tsch !” I reproved her gently. “Rating an A in 
rhetoric and then ending a sentence with a preposition! 
Tsch, tsch!... .Well, I’m sorry you feel that way about 
skating and skiing.” I worked up a disappointed expres- 
sion and spread it all over my face. ‘“‘Guess we'll have to 
miss the party next Saturday,” I groaned mournfully. 

Mary Ellen stopped chewing, and her ferocious scowl 
was magically replaced by a look of expectant curiosity. 
“What party?” she inquired, wrinkling up her nose. 

“Why,” I explained slowly, “the Delts are planning a 
skiing party at Palmer Lake Saturday afternoon, the 
twenty-sixth, and a_ skating 
party in the evening. It 
wouldn’t be any fun unless 
you knew something about 
those sports. Sort of like go- 
ing to a show 
when you’re deaf 
and blind. No 
fun, I mean. 
Dumb.” I shook 
my head _ and 
toyed with the 
salt shaker. “Too 
bad,” I sighed. 
“They’re going 








Mary Ellen took of ... 
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Mary | 


and the whole crowd will be 
there: Peg Adams, Helen Wil- 
cox, Ken Roberts, Staff Wood- 
ruff—gobs of people. We’d have 
two weeks to get ready if you'd 
.. Oh, well, we'll go to the movies 
instead.” 

“I’m not dumb, Bob, and you 
know it!” exploded Mary Ellen. 
“Besides, I didn’t say I don’t 
want to learn those—uh—sports. 
I said I didn’t want to be an 
athlete.” 

I chuckled inside. “That’s the 
old fight!” I approved. “Come on, 


— old scout. Let’s go buy some 
_ equipment and have a lesson at 
Mie the lake this afternoon. What 

say?” 


“All right,” agreed Mary Ellen 
with a sigh. “I suppose I might as well bungle this as 
anything! I’ll take a try.” 

There's a little sporting-goods shop just off the Dan- 
ford College campus run by Stan Osborne, who knows 
sports from A to Z, and it was there that we bought skates 
and skis. I let Stan do the sales talking even though I 
know quite a bit about it myself, because I figured that 
Mary Ellen would probably pay more attention to him 
than to me anyway. 

“You'll want the round-toed skates already attached 
to shoes,” said Stan. “They’re considered the best. They 
carry the weight on the ball of the foot and not back on 
the heel where the old style skates used to locate it. Notice 
the saw teeth on front. They'll give you a good grip on the 
ice when you try twists, turns, and pirouettes, and they 
won't cut up the ice like the old pointed-toe skates did. 
Poor skating is due principally to wrong equipment, such 
as the wrong type of shoes and skates that are either too 
large or too small. These will be just right.” 

Mary Ellen nodded. “Now for skis,” I suggested. 

Stan picked up a pair and stood one of them on end in 
front of Mary Ellen. “Now stretch your arm above your 
head,” he said. “You see, the tip of the ski should reach 
between the palm of your hand and the end of your fingers 
. . . No; these are too long. Here’s a pair that I think are 
right.” He picked up another pair and measured them. 
“Yes, they’re fine. Going to use them for racing, jumping, 
or cross-country hikes?” 

“I—JI don’t know,” said Mary Ellen turning toward me. 
“TI guess I'll use them for sitting down at first, won’t [, 
Bob? No chance for doing anything else, I suppose.” 

“Wouldn’t be surprised,” I laughed. “No, I think we’ll 
do a little of everything before we're 
through.” 

“The reason I asked,” said Stan, “‘is that 
jumping skis should be longer, wider, 
thicker and heavier than the ordinary ski. 
But these will be about right for general 
purposes. They’re made of ash, the best 
wood for beginners’ skis.” 

I turned to Mary Ellen. “How do they 
look, old scout?” I asked. 

“Clumsy!” said Mary Ellen... 

Not many people were on the lake, so 


e ¢. aa 





to have hot dogs 
over an open fire 


“For Sale: One pair of brand-new, slippery skates. Reason 
for selling, owner is tired of sitting around and wants to—” 
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Mary Ellen didn’t have to contend with 
that inferiority complex that most new 









skaters have. Palmer Lake is situated about a quarter of a 
mile off campus—we never say the campus, by the way— 
in a deep hollow at the base of a big hill which is used 
for ski-jumping. Several fellows were taking the hundred 
foot jump when we arrived; and some of them, without 
trying to stop themselves at the bottom, were skimming 
across the lake at forty miles an hour, carried on by the 
momentum gained on the steep slide. 

“Oh,” said Mary Ellen breathlessly, “that must be great 
sport! I’d rather do that than skate, any day!” 

“But not today,” I warned her. “In the first place, 
you'll have to do a lot of the common, garden variety 
skiing before you'll ever be able to take that jump, and 
in the second place—” 

“Yes,” said Mary Ellen, her eyes glued on the ski jump, 
“in the second place, I’ve got to learn to skate in the first 





place!” She turned away and began to put on her new 
skates. 

“Forget the skis today,” I advised her. “We'll have our 

; first go at them tomorrow. Now,” I said as she stood up, 
“the first thing to do is—” But Mary Ellen didn’t wait 

- for any instructions. She sat down thoroughly and sud- 

: denly. “Oh!” she said, more in surprise than anything. 


I laughed. ‘‘That’s the first thing 
Hurt yourself?” 


“You’ve done it,” 
everybody does. 


t ‘“Ump,” she replied as I helped her to her feet. ““They’re 
worse than skittish horses, aren't they?” 

“Sure are,” I agreed. “But remember this—the way to 
1 avoid a fall by slipping is to stand on both inner edges of 


y your skates. Then, if the skates slip forward, bring the 
n toes together and your slide will be blocked. If you start 
e to slide backward, bring your heels together. Easy?” 
e “All right,” said Mary Ellen doubtfully, “let go now 
y and I'll try it.” 
i As she slid forward she pointed both toes inward, and 
h stopped. A satisfied smile appeared on her face and she 
O beamed at me. “Why, that’s wonderful, Bob!” she said. 
*There’s no excuse now for falling down.” 

“No,” I said, “not if you keep your feet together. Wait, 


n I'll give you a hand.” 

ir But before I could reach her she had untangled her 
h feet and started off. For perhaps three seconds everything 
“S went fine, and then the inevitable happened. One foot 
e suddenly swooped sideways, Mary Ellen waved her arms 
1. violently, and both feet described a beautiful arc in the 
Z air. Zip! and she was again seated on the smooth ice. 


I wanted to chuckle, 
e, circumstances; so I controlled myself. 
a said, reaching for her arm. 

” Mary Ellen, with both arms stretched 


but it’s not a good policy under such 


“Tough luck,” I 


ll out behind her, looked up at me 
re solemnly. “Bob,” she said, “let’s go get 


the skis and try them out. I'll sell these 


at skates awfully cheap. Ill advertise 
r, them in the Daily. Look: For Sale: 
i. One pair of slippery skates. Reason for 
al selling, owner is tired of sitting around 
st and wants to—” 

I couldn’t help myself this time. 
y When we had both stopped laughing, I 


helped Mary Ellen to her feet and we 


began to navigate slowly but surely 
$0 around the edge of the lake. After a half hour of careful 
th skating, Mary Ellen gained confidence and a certain de- 
W gree of skill; and after an hour of it she was doing very 


well. She was pushing along with even, rhythmic strides. 








Ellen and the Big Jump 







. toward the dark speck bobbing up and down in the jagged hole 


“Great stuff !’’ I said enthusiastically. 
shape for the ae if you keep this up. Tomorrow we'll 
try the skis. After you’ve learned to walk on them we'll 
try the short jump on the other side of the hill.” 

‘“Let’s go up and look at that big jump,” suggested Mary 
Ellen. “I'd like to see what it looks like from the top.” 

“All right,” I agreed. “But don’t get the idea that you 
want to start down that slide or you'll likely end up with 
a broken leg or something.” 

“Don't worry,” said Mary Ellen with a laugh. 
probably be scared to death when I get up there.” 

Laboriously we climbed the hill and finally reached the 
summit from which the start of the jump is made. A 
long, rather narrow scaffolding 2ffords the jumper a track 
down which he attains a terrific speed before he reaches 
the take-off platform halfway down the hill; and from this 
platform he launches off into empty air and flies the rest 
of the way through the air. As Mary Ellen looked down 
that gradual slope and out beyond the platform into vast 
space, she involuntarily took a step backward. 

“How do you do it?” she exclaimed with a shudder. 
“From here it looks as though there is a bottomless pit 
beyond that take-off.” 

“That’s because you can’t see the lower part of the 
hill,” I explained. “When you get to the take-off platform 
going about fifty miles an hour, the hidden part of the hill 
suddenly appears. The idea is to fly as far as possible in 
the air, and if you’re good you won’t touch ground again 
until you’re two hundred feet or more from the platform. 
And when you do touch ground you'll be going at the rate 
of seventy or eighty miles an hour.” 

“Oh no, I wan't!” gasped Mary Ellen. 
little Mary Ellen!” ... 

The next afternoon found us sliding about on skis. 
It had snowed the night before, so we used the lake for a 
practice ground, since a level place is best at the start. 

“Now then,” I said, “the first thing today is to stand 
up, with your skis parallel and close together. You're 
going to learn to walk. Now, starting with the right foot, 
push it ahead, keeping the weight on the ball of the foot 
until the knee is bent so far that you can’t see the ground 
by looking down. Get it? Your body is bending forward 
so that you must keep that foot going in order to keep from 
falling on your face. Now start over, and when it seems 


“You'll be in good 


“TU 


“Not I! Not 


that your right foot will come to the end of its slide, push 
the left foot forward, and with a quick snap stretch out 
your right knee—that’s the one that’s bearing the weight. 
os anets rignt. 


Slide; don’t walk.” 
Mary Ellen 
soon got the hang 
of that, so we 
started in on 
some down-hill 
skiing. I tried to 
impress upon her 
the fact that there 
was nothing in 
the snow that 
could hurt her 
and she shouldn't 
be afraid of fall- 
ing; and once she 
got that idea planted firmly in her mind, the going was 
much easier. It took a little time, but she did well. 
“In starting downhill,” I told her, “push one ski ahead 
(Continued on page 37) 
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HAVE often been asked 

to say what “charm” is, 

but so far I have not been 
brave enough to attempt to do 
it. I know, as you do, when 
people have charm, and I feel 
the lack of it when they haven’t. I know, as you must have 
discovered, that one person’s charm may be quite different 
from another’s and that often what we call charm is a 
very subtle combination of qualities. 

The nearest I have ever come to defining this very de- 
lightful and slippery characteristic that we'd all like to 
possess is that it is a combination of qualities, some mental 
and some physical. And that though some of the contribu- 
tions to charm are born with you, others may be acquired. 

I have known girls whose minds were so interesting and 
whose natural graciousness was so marked that I forgot 
about their lack of grooming and found them charming. 
And I have known girls whose persons and clothes were 
so lovely to look at that for the moment I did not find them 
dull. But I am convinced that real charm is neither en- 
tirely mental nor physical—which makes it more of a job 
to acquire but also more fairly within the grasp of girls 
of varied natural abilities. Everybody can be charming. 

Miss Davied asked me to write you an article about 
charm. But I told her that I would write at 
least four. For although four are not enough 
to cover the topic adequately they areenough | 
to give you some idea of the number of ap- 
proaches that you can make to it. 

Some people say that if you “think un- 
selfconscious” hard enough you will be able 
to forget about your hands and feet and | 
acquire that poise that is the backbone of 
charm. I, however, have a different theory. 
I believe that if you learn to manage your | 
hands and feet you are much more likely 4; 
to be able to forget about them and have 
your mind free for your 
other problems of charm. 

Correct posture is im- 
portant for several rea- 
sons. First, you look 
better. Second, you feel 
better; your organs are 
not cramped, and so 
function properly, do not 
tire so easily and give 
you a maximum of ser- 
vice. And third, since 
your body is working 
smoothly it is like a per- 
fectly running machine 
which goes without noise 
or friction and carries 
no worry to its engineer, 
the brain. 

Many a girl has been 
tongue-tied because she 
didn’t know what to do 
with her hands. Many a 
girl has been awkward 
and ill at ease because 
she did not know how to 
stand,gitorwalkcorrectly. 
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How To Be Charming 


By HAZEL RAWSON CADES 
Good Looks Editor, Woman's Home Companion 
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tongue-tied because she didn’t know how to use her hands 


Probably all of you have 
been instructed about posture 
and thought it a physical cul- 
ture bore. Did it ever occur 
to you that posture might be a 
fundamental of this charm you 
are all so crazy to possess? It is one of the things that 
beauty specialists urge upon their customers. 

Will you please check up on yourselves right away on 
these points: 

1. When you stand, is your (a) abdo.. »» in? (b) chest 
up? (c) head up? (d) chin in? (e) shoulders down? 
(f) arms hanging at the sides, palms to the back? 

2. When you walk, do you (a) keep this general position 
of the body? (b) place your feet straight ahead? (c) carry 
yourself lightly, holding the body like a flexible unit? 
(d) refrain from swinging your arms? 

3. When you sit down, do you (a) hold your back 
straight? (b) sit well back in the chair and not slumped 
down on the end of your spine? (c) keep both feet on the 
floor one a little ahead of the other? (d) let your hands 
lie quietly in your lap without fidgeting ? 

4, When you bend to lift a weight, do you bend correctly 
from your buttocks, saving your back; or from the waist- 
line, which strains the muscles and is ungraceful ? 

5. When you sleep, do 
you lie straight (on your 
stomach) without a pillow? 

Exercises will help you, 
but only if you do them cor- 
rectly, because muscles can 
be trained to do the wrong 
things as well as the right. 
Remember that your exer- 
cises take only a few min- 
utes of your day, but that 
all your waking and sleep- 
ing hours, whenever you 
stand, sit, walk or lie down, 
you are molding your body 
in one way or another. 

An old-fashioned exer- 
cise for body control can’t 
be bettered. Practice walk- 
ing about (posture correct) 
with a slipper on your head. 
At first you will be tense, 
but gradually you will gain 
confidence and your body 
will become more flexible 
and controlled. 

Once having acquired the 
habit of right posture you 
will find it increasingly 
easy to relax without slump- 
ing and to carry yourself 
correctly without thinking 
about it. You will cease to 
fidget with your hands, 

shuffle your feet and 
wiggle about in your 
i. chair. Then you can 
concentrate your atten- 
tion on other points of 
how to be charming. 








Many a girl has been 
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“I’m afraid I’m lost,” she explained 











For what has happened so far in this story see page thirty-three 
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Chestnut Court 


ITH the ring grasped 

tightly in her hand Serena 

darted along the corridor 
toward the stairs. They were not 
the stairs by which she had come 
up, and she had not the slightest idea where she was 
going. But she ran down those stairs, across a hall, 
through a swing door, and suddenly found herself in a 
part of the hotel where there were no rose-colored carpets, 
but where her shoes tapped loudly on a stone floor. The 
noise warned her to be careful. She had fled down the 
stairs like a cloud rolling on the mountainside, for so 
thick was the carpet that her feet made no sound, and 
luckily she had encountered nobody. But in the stone 
passage there were voices everywhere, and a smell of 
cooking. Serena was thankful for the brown paper parcel 
under her arm because, if the servants saw her, they would 
think she had come to deliver goods. 

She walked along slowly with a beating heart; it would 
not look well to run. She must get home and give the 
Duchess her ring, and afterward they could arrest her as 
a thief if they liked; she could easily explain. Ah, there 
was a waiter carrying tall glasses of parfait on a tray. He 
stopped, and looked enquiringly at Serena. 

“I’m afraid J’m lost,” she explained. “I’m looking for 
the tradesmen’s way out. I came in with samples of silk 
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for Mr. Porter who lives here.” 

He jerked his thumb over his 
shoulder and told her to go straight 
ahead. After a few more twists and 
turns she found herself in a ga- 
rage, and beyond the open doorway was the street; so, 
stepping carefully over the pools of grease on the floor she 
made her way out. None of the chauffeurs took any 
notice of her, and she was beginning to breathe a little 
more normally when she beheld Mr. John Porter, hatless, 
and apparently excited, coming toward her from the front 
of the hotel. Serena bolted. The thief—even now he would 
take the Duchess’ ring from her if he could! 

“He would not dare call the police,” she thought. “I 
might have known that a man like that was not a 
millionaire!” 

She held the jewel tightly, not daring to open her hand 
and look at it, but after awhile she was quite breathless, 
and obliged to moderate her pace and look round to see 
where she was. There was the Opera ahead; she would 
take a train there, go straight home, and give the ring to 
the Duchess. Her heart was beating, and so great was her 
delight that her feet danced over the pavement, and she 
hummed that strange, wild air that Monsieur de Villerose 
played on his violin. Perhaps she would have to go to 
court, and the judge would congratulate her on her extraor- 
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dinary presence of mind, for had she not acted im- 
mediately, the Duchess might never have seen her ring 
again. She had quite decided what to do now. Having 
restored the ring to the Duchess she would go straight to 
the police, and tell them what had taken place. How 
terrible to think that Mr. Porter was a thief of the very 
worst kind, and not only did he steal jewels but he was 
evidently stealing all sorts of other things in a most in- 
genious manner. Getting big firms to send samples of 
expensive silk to America was one of them. How lucky 
that she had found out before he had played any dis- 
honest tricks upon her father, and got him into trouble. 

Serena stood quite still, for it made her shudder to 
think of these things, and slowly she opened her hand 
and glanced at the ring. It shone with such brilliance that 
she turned quickly into an arcade where there were fewer 
people about, and examined it unnoticed. How beautiful 
it was. The great diamond lay in its old-fashioned, finely 
chased setting like a drop of clear water imprisoned by 
a gold wall. Soon it would be back on the Duchess’ thin 
finger, and soon Serena would again be wondering why it 
was she never lost it, considering how much too big it 
was for her. 

She walked on, still holding the diamond in her hand, 
for she dared not put it in her coat pocket where her 
shabby purse lay. As she was approaching the tramway 
she was conscious of someone gazing at her from the 
opposite side of the road. It was the man who called him- 
self Mr. Porter. For a moment her heart stopped beating, 
but almost immediately her usual courage returned to her, 
and she determined to outwit Mr. Porter. He dared not 
call an agent, and she certainly would not unless she were 
absolutely obliged, for she longed to give the ring to the 
Duchess herself. Just knock at the door, open her hand, 
and say quietly, ““Madame, here is your Last Hope.” 
Serena was not going to be done out of that pleasure! 

If Mr. Porter’s intention was 


grey, encouraged her for she felt perfectly sure that in the 
twilight Mr. Porter would be unable to distinguish her 
green coat and black hat from hundreds of others in Paris. 

Meanwhile she walked miles. Up one side of the 
crowded boulevard, down the other, across a road, and 
Mr. Porter followed discreetly. 

“He guesses what I am trying to do now,” thought 
Serena, “but does he know that I live in Chestnut Court ?” 

The electric signs came out one after the other, and 
blazed into the pale twilight as if they were not quite sure 
of themselves yet, and Serena made her way to one of the 
largest shops in Paris, where hundreds of girls were em- 
ployed. 

Tiens, there was a spot of rain! What luck! In her 
excitement she had not noticed how dark the sky was 
getting, but now she was sure there was going to be a 
terrible downpour. 

Suddenly hundreds of girls and young men streamed 
out of a side door, blocking the road, darting across to 
the trams, laughing, talking, bewailing the lack of um- 
brellas. Serena had no time to lose herself among them, 
for struggling in the crowd was the proprietress of the 
dairy, all dressed up in her best clothes with numerous 
parcels under her arms, and a worried expression on her 
face. She was delighted to see Serena. 

“My little Mademoiselle Serena!” she cried. “You are 
sent from Heaven! Get me a taxi—these girls are all mad 
and I shall be carried off my feet. La la, this rain!” 

A taxi was marooned in the middle of the crowd, and 
Serena pushed the proprietress of the dairy into the car 
and off they drove. 

“Lucky I met you, my little rabbit,” breathed the pro- 
prietress of the dairy. “You would have been wet through. 
Look at my parcels! How is your father? Germaine tells 
me he has influenza. Ma petite, wipe my shoulders with 
this clean handkerchief, or my best coat will be covered 

with spots.” 


” 





to follow her home, and then get 
the ring from her in that dark 
alley leading to Chestnut Court, 
he was very much mistaken. 
Possibly he did not know Paris 
well, and Serena did, so she set off 
walking quickly to the crowded 
boulevard. While she was in a 
crowd no harm could come to 
her, and as soon as it was dark 
she would give Mr. Porter the 
slip. Several times she thought 
she had escaped him, but no, 
there was that grey hat ahead of 
her, or behind her, or on the 
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She talked all the way to the 
dairy, and there insisted on lend- 
ing Serena an umbrella to go 
home with, for no taxi could en- 
ter Chestnut Court. Serena held 
it well down over her head, and 
went cautiously toward the arch- 
way. There was nobody about; 
the rain had driven everyone to 
shelter. Nevertheless Serena’s 
heart beat as she ventured under 
the arch. Close up to the iron 
railings she crept, her eyes peer- 
ing out from under the umbrella, 
and all her senses alert. Desola- 


opposite side of the road. Sup- 
pose she telephoned to Papa 
Delplace, and asked to speak to 
Jeanne? If Jeanne and Pierre 
came to meet her she would not 
mind risking that dark alley, but 


This time she is at a boarding- 
school and attends a Valentine 
party. Tommy Bassick is there, 
too, and so—but read 


JoAnn and the Lamb 


tion everywhere. In the court she 
halted. Old Delplace’s workroom 
was closed, lights gleamed in 
several of the windows, and the 
chestnut tree looked ghostly 





alone she was not going to do 
anything so foolish. But suppose 
Mr. Porter waited for her outside 
the telephone box, and forced the 





in February 


with the rain streaming down its 
trunk, and pattering on its scanty 
raiment of tender leaves. Serena 
darted across the crazy paving- 
stones as if some phantom were 








diamond from her hand as she 
came out? She decided that telephoning was out of the 
question, and there was nothing to do but to walk on and 
on, and wait for the darkness. Then she would mix with 
the great crowd of girls who were leaving one of the big 
shops or banks, and trust to luck that Mr. Porter would 
lose sight of her. 

“La nuit tous les chats sont gris,” thought Serena, and 
this French proverb, which says that at night all cats are 


at her heels, dived under the 
doorway, sped down the passage where the one dim elec- 
tric bulb was hanging in its little wire cage, and knocked 
at the Duchess’ door. In her delight and excitement she 
did not remember that she was wet, tired, or hungry. She 
was going to give the Duchess her ring! 
The door opened very quickly, and there stood the 
Duchess with Coco perched on her shoulder, dressed as if 
for a feast day, and her face radiant with happiness. 
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“T have found my ring!” cried the Duchess happily. 

“What?” asked Serena, but she had heard quite well. 

“Long live the king!” shouted Coco, and he was so ex- 
cited that he began walking down the front of the 
Duchess’ gown in his queer, lopsided manner, and Serena 
knew that it was his intention to walk up her legs if he 
got the chance and swing from the hem of her skirt—a 
proceeding which she did not appreciate. 

“Shoo, shoo,” said Serena feebly. ‘“What?” 

“Ah, you may well look surprised,” laughed the 
Duchess, holding out her beautifully shaped hand, on 
which the huge diamond glowed 
like a red and blue flame of light. Lo 
“Look, I have found my ring.” fF 

“Where?” gasped Serena, and 
she tightened her hold on the 
ring in her own hand to make 
sure that she was 
not dreaming. It 
was there, hard 
pressed against her 
palm. 

The Duchess 
laughed — merrily. 

“Would you be- 
lieve it?—in the 
box where I keep 
Coco’s seed,” she replied. 
“You know what a high, 
tall box it is, and when it 
is nearly empty I have to 
go scraping about in the 
bottom for seeds and I 
cannot see what I am do- 
ing. My ring must have 
slipped off, and I did not 
notice it had gone till the 
following morning. Now 
I remember everything. I 
remember Pierre coming 
in and filling the box to 
the brim that night before 
we thought the ring stolen. 
Now it is nearly empty 
again, and a few minutes 
ago when I tipped out the 
contents to let Coco pick 
up some of his favorite 
sunflower seeds, the ring 
rolled out.” 

“TI can’t believe it,” 
stammered Serena. ” ie 

“Neither can I until I 
look at the Last Hope on my finger,” 
smiled the Duchess. “And Coco 
knows! He has been so miserable all these sad days, but 
directly he saw my ring he picked it up in his beak and 
walked round and round the table with it. I do not think 
I should ever have got it from him had I not given him 
half of your tomato. Look at the sweet little fellow! He is 
asking you to swing him, Serena.” 

Serena swung Coco on her finger, to which he clung 
with his strong beak, and then she put him back on the 
Duchess’ shoulder; all the time the Duchess was chatter- 
ing about the ring, and then asked Serena to come round 
the flats with her, for she was going to announce the good 
news to everyone; Serena had never seen the old lady so 
lively and excited. 

“I’m sorry I can’t come with you,” said Serena, “but I 
—I am in a great hurry to get back to Daddy. Good 
night—and I’m so glad—so awfully glad, but—but—too 





surprised to say much.” 

Turning away she 
walked slowly up the 
stairs, tired and afraid. 
Her knees were trem- 
bling so much that she 
wondered whether she 
would ever get to the top. 
She rested on the land- 
ing, trying to compose 
herself before seeing 
her father. And the 
jewel in her cold hand 
burned her as if she 
held a hot coal. 




















CHAPTER VII 
A Dilemma 


It was late, very 
late, nearly midnight, 
yet Serena was awake. 
She was sitting on the 
edge of her narrow 
bed watching the stars. 
From her window she 
could see just a square 
of black sky and the 
tail of the Big Bear. 

She was thinking of 
the old Greek story, 
and remembering how 
Juno, jealous of the 
lovely Callisto and her 
little boy Arcas, had 
changed the former in- 
to a bear, and left her to 
roam the woods alone. And 
then Arcas had grown up 
into a young man ands 
hunted his own mother in 
those woods; hunted her 
with spear and arrow be- 
cause he did not know her, 
and poor terrified Callisto 
had not the power of speech 
to tell him. To-night Serena 
understood Callisto’s suf- 
ferings better than she had 
ever done before, and it 
was a relief to her to re- 
member that at the very 
last moment, when Arcas’ 
arrow was on its way to do 
its deadly duty, the great Jupiter had seen what was 
taking place and immediately set mother and son out of 
danger by changing them into stars. And there they were 
in the sky while she was experiencing a little of Callisto’s 
agony. She was not being hunted yet, but most likely she 
would be. She could not bear to think about it, and lean- 
ing forward she tried to see the North Star in the Little 
Bear’s tail. The Pole Star was like the chestnut tree; it 
stood firmly rooted—so it seemed to Serena—and you 
could count on it. She could see the topmost shoot of the 
chestnut tree, too, waving like a shadowy bird in the 
darkness. The rain had ceased, the air was very still, and 
the lovely starlight night was wrapped about the earth 
like a magic cloak. All seemed at peace except Serena, 
and she wondered if she would ever feel again like the old 

(Continued on page 31) 


“‘And—and the diamond?” 


asked Serena anxiously 








By REBECCA DARE SCOTT 


ANE’S heart lifted as she rode into the mists that 
hung over the prairie. The rhythmic creaking of her 


saddle, the irregular beat of 
Zig-Zag’s hoofs on the damp grass, 
the melting sweet notes of the 
meadow larks as they 
rose and sang to the 
new day, all the vi- 
brant freshness about 
her thrilled her slim 
young body with new 
life. Insects rose be- 
fore Zig-Zag’s capri- 
cious approach and 
flopped awkwardly on 
dew-laden wings. 
Tiny rabbits “froze” ' 
and waited for them ©. 
to pass, _ peeking 
through the tall grass 
with wide, frightened 
brown eyes. 

Zig-Zag, too, felt 
the joy of living. The 
wild mustang blood 
of his forefathers rose 


in his veins as he 
sniffed the night- 
cooled wind. He 
raced, made sharp 


turns, and raced as if 
he longed to throw off 
both saddle and rider. 
Jane humored his ca- 
prices. He had won 
her heart the first time 
she saw him, a queer- 
ly marked red and 
white colt, barely able to stand on long, uncertain legs. 

“He didn’t know whether he preferred stripes er spots, 
so he took both,” a cowboy on the ranch had said. But 
Jane had taken him and trained him as her own. He loved 
to play the part of a vicious pony, for he knew his young 
rider would stay in her saddle. She rode with the reckless 
ease that had early given her the nickname of “Dusty,” 
and made her the toast of all the cowboys on Bar-Circle 
Ranch. r 

“Ef y’ see a whirlwind o’ golden dust comin’, with a 
pair o’ happy blue eyes in the middle of it, thet’s our 
lil’ gal,” one of them had said with pride when Jane was 
riding her first spirited pony. “She don’t know how ter 
walk a hoss.” 

From that day they had called her “Dusty” with a 
rough tenderness she loved. It was a privilege carefully 
guarded, and a newcomer had to prove his mettle before 
he might use the name. 

The plains again! How she loved them! She hummed a 
tune, sang such a crazy song that Zig-Zag stopped pre- 
tending the clumps of bear grass were tall bushes among 
which he must choose his way with care and looked at 
her as if convinced that a good spill might be the best 
thing for her after all. 

Jane’s face was suddenly sober. Zig-Zag was only play- 
ing, but his mock reproof recalled the long glances of 
genuine disapproval she had experienced only yesterday. 
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The Bandit’s 


They grinned when they saw her—the 
all loved in khaki trousers, scuffed sil- 
shirt. And she grinned as she waved 





“Are things really changed, pal? What is the matter?” 

For a second she leaned her head against the sleek neck 
and choked down a sob. Within a day, life—always so 
understandable and carefree—had become complex, puz- 
zling. Everything seemed wrong. She had been away from 
her loved plains since fall and had missed them with a 
dull, heavy longing. Thoughts of them always included 
her father, Bar-Circle Ranch, owned by W. D. Burkeman, 
a pioneer cattleman of the Panhandle, and the cowmen 
who were so real a part of her life. The plains were alive 
for her and she had certain spots that she visited regu- 
larly. Her favorite of these was a small canyon several 
miles from the ranch house. It was an off-shoot of Palo 
Duro, that miniature Grand Canyon that cuts deep into 
the plains of northern Texas. 

Jane called this little canyon her own, because its walls 
were so steep and its entrance from the main canyon so 
rugged that few people ever entered it. Cattle could not 
be wintered there as in the larger canyons with sloping 
sides. There was a jutting rock on the eastern wall on 
which Jane loved to stand and watch the first rays of the 
sun strike the bright colors of the opposite wall. Some- 
times she stayed until the late hours of morning when they 
reached the “wigwams,” as she called the steeple-like 
rocks of layer upon layer of bright-colored sandstone that 
rose from the slopes and bottom of the canyon. As a child, 
she had named and peopled each brilliant dome, and she 








Canyon 


happy little figure they 
ver-trimmed boots.old 
them a blithe goodbye 


had begged her 
father to have 


oe 


them 
out 


one of 
hollowed 
so she could 
play Indian 
with her fairy 
people, who she imagined lived and played there. 
But her father had asked her never to enter the little 
canyon, so she had made the jutting rock her throne from 
which she ruled her dream valley, and on which she sat 
to solve all her little-girl problems. 
She was going there now to heal her latest heartache. 
When she had returned home, yesterday morning, in 
response to a telegram that her father had been seriously 
injured, she had found him rapidly recovering and ready 
to make light of his injuries, and he had teased her in his 
usual jolly way. But he only was the same. The old, low- 
ceilinged ranch house had seemed unbearably crude. She 
had shut her eyes against the unfinished woodwork and 
floors, worn smooth by time. The Indian rugs scattered 
about were still lovely, but she had seen them only in 
camps in the East, never in homes. The whole place, she 
had decided, was just a huge camp where men came and 
went at will. The constant tramping in and out, loud 
laughter, and monotonous jokes had made the day seem 
endless. The cowmen looked steadily at her modish 
clothes, her monogrammed luggage, and lapsed into awk- 
ward silence when she was around. Her talk of her school, 
books, theatres, had received no response. They had open- 
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ly considered her no 
longer “‘one of us.” 

Yet why should 
they blame her for 
loving the finer 
things of life? If 
they wanted her to 
remain crude, they 
should have kept 
her on the ranch. 
She remembered the 
day last fall when 
Bar-Circle, in con- 
clave on the long 
porch of the ram- 
bling old adobe and 
frame house, had 
decreed she should 
“be a lady.” 

“It’s a_polishin’ 
school my girl shall 
have,” began her 
father. He had re- 
alized that the small 
school attended by 
all the children of 
Bar-Circle was in- 
sufficient for a girl 
of Jane’s quick 
brain. “You'll learn 
to play your fiddle 
like the best o’ them, 
darlin’, and _ then 
come back to play 
for your old dad 
when he can no 
longer be foreman for W. D. That is, if y’ don’t run off 
with a better lookin’ man before that time.” 

He winked at the other cowmen lounging on the porch 
and hugged Jane close with a lean, sinewy arm. 

“Daddy! How could you?” Jane’s voice was low and 
backed with tears. The thought of leaving him was al- 
most unbearable. She had never spent more than a week 
away from him in her sixteen years. He let her ride with 
him on his inspection tours of the ranch, which covered 
miles of the smooth country, and help him in the round- 
ups when there was no danger. He always took her with 
him when he made distant cities for Mr. Burkeman, who 
left most of his selling to his right hand man. 

“But, Dad,” Jane had protested when he proposed 
sending her East to school, “I don’t want to leave you, 
and all the things I love so—my horse, the birds, my own 
private canyon, and the sunrises—”’ 

“Guess y’ think the sun’s your own private property, 
too, and you'll have to leave it behind while you’re gone ?” 

Jane hid her flushed face during the general laughter 
that followed. . 

‘‘Reckon we'd better send ’er, Sandy, if she’s gittin’ so 
high-hat es ter think she owns th’ birds an’ th’ sun,” 
drawled Slim, the oldest cowboy of Bar-Circle, who sat 
on the steps plaiting a whip of four strips of leather. 

“T—J—” Jane was too confused to say what she had on 
the tip of her tongue. She knew these men were only teas- 
ing her, for most of them had been on the ranch since she 
had learned to toddle about and beg to be taken up with 
them in their saddles. They usually took her side in all 
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arguments. She loved to hear one of them drawl, “Aw, let 
‘er stay, Sandy, for we cain’t do without ’er.”’ But they 
seemed agreed that she should go East and “larn all th’ 
fixin’s.” 

Jane had thought no more about school until she found 
her father leaning against the corner column of the deep 
porch that evening. He was smoking his pipe and watch- 
ing the sun slide slowly behind the far-stretching prairie 
grass. As it sank deeper, its rich yellow turned to burnt 
orange and then to a queer red. Its rays were caught up 
into a luminous haze that indicated, somewhere to the 
west, a sandstorm was brewing. 

As the last of the bright rim sank from view, Mr. 
McPherson spoke. 

“T’ve always talked things over with you, Jane girl, and 
I want you to be happy. You may go or stay, as you like; 
I just thought it might be best for you to go East and 
learn something besides our rough western ways. Then, 
your mother went to that school I mentioned—” 

He did not finish the sentence, but Jane understood. 
He had always told her she was the image of her mother, 
who had died less than three years after she left school to 
marry her young westerner. He wanted Jane to do the 
things her mother had done in her girlhood, go to the 
same school, and learn to play the same violin, which had 
lain unused so long. 

“T'll go, Daddy,” Jane had said quietly. “But you'll 
write me every day?” 

“Surely, pet. I'll write you all about your sunsets, too.” 

So Jane had gone to a girls’ school near Asheville, North 
Carolina. She soon loved the girls 
she met there, and the old village 
that rambled up and down the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge Mountains. 
But she had counted the days until 
Christmas, only to be disappointed. 
Her father had had to spend the 
time in St. Louis on urgent business 
for Mr. Burkeman. Jane’s friends 
showered her with invitations for 
the holidays, and there had followed 
two weeks filled with visits in homes 
where she was a favored guest. She 
had soon taken these well-appointed 
homes for granted, but they had 
never stilled her longing for Bar- 
Circle, with all its pleasant mem- 
ories. 

Four days ago she had received 
the telegram calling her home at 
once. When she had found her 
father’s wounds were no_ longer 
serious, she had turned eagerly to 
explore each remembered nook in 
the rambling old house, only to 
find that nothing seemed the same. 

In the first glad moments of rid- 
ing through the rising mists she had 
forgotten yesterday’s disappoint- 
ment. Now she tried to solve her 
problem. Round and round her 
thoughts went, always to come back 
to her father. He could never be 
happy elsewhere, so she would have 
to return to the ranch at graduation. 
All right, but she would live apart, 
her books and her music her solace. 

Firm in her new resolve, but feel- 
ing herself a martyr, she lifted the 
reins and stretched her right arm 
full length. It was the old “Fast 






She dismounted and dropped the reins in front 
of him. He knew he was to stand still and wait 


Ahead” signal, and, like a red and white streak, Zig-Zag 
responded. He was always ready for a good fast gallop. 

“Hey, there! Hoo-oo!” 

Jane stopped Ziz-Zag so short he snorted in anger, and 
turned to wait for the approaching horseman, her eyes 
shining and her lips parted in welcome. Kid Burkeman 
rode up with a final flourish meant for a salute. He was 
the only son of the wealthy W. D. and had been Jane’s 
playmate ever since she could remember. She had heard 
he was home from Texas Agricultural and Military Col- 
lege to do some experimenting. 

“Is that the way you chase thieves? Or are you trying 
to stir up dust in this heavy dew?” 

He reined in close to Zig-Zag and stretched out his 
hand in hearty welcome. 

“I—I didn’t know I was chasing a thief. I was just 
riding for fun.” Her breath was coming fast after her 
mad ride, and she was suddenly confused. Behind Kid’s 
casualness, there was a look of cool appraisal. She knew 
he was curious to learn if school had changed her. Before 
his mother’s death he had traveled extensively with her 
and his tutor and, between trips, the large white stone 
house over by the pike had been visited by personages of 
note. He was at ease in any environment, as Jane knew, 
and she valued his opinion. For the first time she was not 
proud of the ultra-cut of her habit. She would have given 
anything to be dressed as he, in worn khaki and leather. 

“Getting back to the saddle with a rush, eh?” He 
laughed heartily and pretended not to notice her confu- 
sion. “I’d race you, but I must see what I can do about 
this affair. Heard anything new?” 

“About what?” Jane again felt like a stranger. 

“Sorry. I forgot you’d just returned. Choice cattle have 
been disappearing all around us lately, and one of our 
finest cows has been missing for a week now. Your dad 
was searching the big canyon for thieves when that loose 
boulder came spilling down the incline and crushed him.” 

“Yes, I know, and they’ve 
got Rustlin’ Joe in the ranch 
lock-up.” 

“He hasn’t given us any clue 
yet, though. I confess it’s got 
me. Can’t imagine how they 
slipped that cow out. Her poor 
calf is mooing so mournfully.” 

Jane looked up with a smile. 
They both loved animals. 

“Tt’s a shame, Kid.” 

“Yes,—but you go on and 
enjoy your ride. I'll drop by 
and hear about your school 
some time when you’re not so 
rushed.” Laughing, he spurred 
his horse in the direction of the 
old ranch house. “Better stay in 
the open,” he called back. 
“Those rustlers are quick with 
their guns. Wounded two al- 
ready.” 

Jane waved her thanks, and 
headed for the little canyon. 

When she dismounted at the 
big rock, only the top bands of 
green and rose on the opposite 
wall had been brightened by the 
sun. Below, nothing could be 
seen for a heavy mist that was 
rising slowly into the sunlight. 
Jane looked toward the spot 
where, on bright days, she 

(Continued on page 41) 

















Ranks don’t keep their money—and yours—in ordinary safes, but in vaults like the one these Wiikes-Barre girls are being shown 




















U 
You remember Jane, who started saving more than two years 
ago in Colorado Springs? Well, here she is again—at college 
HIS is a con- By LILLIAN BURNHAM MORRISON school, darning the 
tinued story. It family stockings or 
began two years by washing dishes. 
ago when Jane started a bank account to save for college Jane was one who had to earn her money. Often she 


expenses. Perhaps you remember reading about Jane and had to give up attending football games or going on a 
several of her Girl Scout friends who deposited in picnic because she had a chance to do some mending for 
Colorado Springs saving banks portions of their spending a busy neighbor or to take out Mrs. Martin’s twins. But 
money and the money they earned by doing odd jobs. she wanted so badly to attend college that a few sacrifices 

There was an account in THe AMERICAN GiRL for did not matter. Her only worry was that she might not 
January, 1927, which told how scholarships for camp have enough when the time came, so she did not say very 
were given in each Girl Scout troop to the girl who saved much to her friends about her ambitions. It would be too 
the most during the first six months and how each troop trying to explain to everyone if she found she couldn’t 
was adopted by a bank which took a special interest fulfill them. 


in seeing the deposits grow and in helping and advising And now Jane—but here is where part two of the story 
the depositors. begins, on a golden day in September, when a girl who 


At the end of the first half year there was a surprising stood on the steps of Perkins Hall was greeted by a merry 
amount—more than one thousand dollars—in saving group coming toward her along the green-bordered path. 


banks of the city to the credit of Girl Scouts. Some girls, “Oh, Jane!” cried one of them. “I can’t believe you're 
who thought they couldn’t even make their allowances _ really here. How ever did you do it? And so quietly, too!” 
stretch to cover the bare necessities, had discovered that “TI didn’t dare mention it until I was sure it would 


it was possible to economize in unexpected places and come true. Besides, I did want to surprise you by meeting 
save a certain sum every week. Other girls gave up you this way, right on the college steps. There’s Helen 
candy and sodas and swelled their accounts that way, Chadwick! I think she’s a surprise, too.” 

while others earned money by making things and selling Mary Wilson turned to throw her arms around a blonde 
them or by taking care of the neighbors’ children after girl with a wide, infectious smile, and to receive a hug. 
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“To think that we'll all be together again this year!” 
she exclaimed. “‘You and Jane Gardner and Alice and 
Caroline and I. I just can’t believe it is really true. But 
I’m still puzzled as to how you got here. I know that 
two years ago, you both thought you couldn’t possibly 
make it, with family finances the way they were. You 
never mentioned it afterward, and I hated to because it 
seemed prying. But now I must know. Did a wealthy 
Australian uncle die or did you find an oil well in 
your back yard or—” 

Jane and Helen laughed and chanted in chorus: “We 
did it with our little bank books!” And Jane went on 
to explain: . 

“Do you remember two years ago when all the Girl 
Scouts started savings accounts? First the captains asked 
us if we would like to. Then the banks had open house, 
and we were shown through the one that adopted our 
troop? Weren’t we excited when we saw the ponderous 
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STAMPS ARE FOR SALE BY CAPTAIN! 


vault door swing open, and were 
shown the safes where the money 
is kept? Mr. Graham explained 
how permanent savings grow and 
earn money for us, and he made 
us realize how pennies and dimes 
pile up if a few are saved 
every day, or even a few put in 
the banks each week. Do you 
remember that he asked me sud- 
denly, ‘What do you want to do 
when you have finished high 
school?’ ‘Go to college,’ I re- 
plied, not stopping to realize that it wasn’t possible because 
we could not afford it. ‘Fine, here’s your bank. Begin sav- 
ing today and you will go to college two years from now.’ 

“He handed banks to all the girls. Helen and I walked 
home together and felt pretty glum because there was no 
money for either of us to save.” 

“But then,” Helen took up the story, “‘something hap- 
pened. Jane and I went to a Girl Scout meeting the next 
afternoon and overheard some of the girls telling how they 
were earning money by selling flowers from their mothers’ 
gardens, washing dishes, dusting, tending babies for 
neighbors, going to market, getting magazine subscriptions. 
We looked at each other and said firmly, ‘We can earn 
money too.’ And we did.” 

“And that,” said Jane, “is our story.” 

“You must have earned a lot,” remarked Mary. 

“T needed three hundred dollars for tuition and books, 
and I have it. I was glad I lived near a college so that I 
didn’t have to earn enough for board, as well.” 

“But how did you do it?” Alice was still very puzzled. 

Then Jane told how she had found two invalids who 






They are going to camp by buying Pinar stamps for their { 
folders, shown above. At the right is the stamp hook cover 


paid her to read to them. She turned her back porch into 
a beauty parlor for dogs, and before long she had five 
regular weekly customers to bathe and comb, at one dollar 
for the large dogs and seventy-five cents for the smaller ones. 

“Of course,” she said, “I’m going to keep on; I have to, 
you know, for next year’s expenses.” 

Her next door neighbor paid her ten cents an hour to 
sit with the baby when she was out in the evening. This 
was easy because she studied while the baby slept. 

During the summer vacation, she escorted three neigh- 
bor children to the park for three hours every morning, 
each mother paying thirty cents a day. 

Helen cut and sold flowers on shares, washed dishes for 
a neighbor every morning during vacation, delivered neigh- 
borhood packages for a community drug store, raked 
leaves and dug dandelions from neighborhood lawns dur- 
ing summer. And she, too, will continue to earn during 
her freshman year. They are only two of the many girls 

in Colorado Springs who are now at college because 

they have learned the value of saving. 

This is a true story. 

Out in Colorado Springs where Jane, Helen and 
Mary live, the Girl Scouts have their own saving ac- 
counts and, if you were to ask them, they would tell 
you that they have never done anything more interesting. 
It is a truly thrilling game, seeing the figures grow in a 
bank book, and knowing that interest is accumulating. 
Two hundred and six 

Girl Scouts have bank 
accounts, and in twenty- 
eight months they have 
saved a total of nine 
thousand and seven 
hundred dollars. They 
can all pay their annual 
dues and many more 
girls have uniforms 
than formerly. 

The most interesting 
reports come from 
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banks. Several have re- < t 
ported parents coming in y's 
to start savings accounts ; Li WE Sag 
because their thrifty f 
daughters have set an ex- 


ample. Several fathers 195 Se nr 
have asked financial aid «Ap ES a aa eT IR 2 
to buy homes, believing PD TR pe ere 


that if their Girl Scout 
daughters can save, they themselves are in duty bound to 
make some provision for their families. 

Colorado Springs Girl Scouts took up saving as a part 
of Girl Scouting, but they are practicing it now for its 
own merit. They have found that through thrifty practices 
they can have practically anything they desire, so these girls 
have focused their eyes on college, business careers and 
homes. 

Every troop gives to the Community Chest. Girls who 
have allowances get the same zest out of seeing their bank 
accounts grow as the girls who earn their money. In fact, 

(Continued on page 40) 








Past Mending 


That does not mean past wearing if it is an old pair of woolen 
golf stockengs—make them over into what you need for winter sports 


HERE is more than one By HELEN PERRY CURTIS as nearly straight as possible 
use for everything in a on the knitted threads. Slope 
this world. If you are p> “NK the front part of the foot off, 

clever with your fingers, you can turn cigar - starting where the toe begins at the top of the 

boxes into jewel cases, orange crates into stocking, and slanting back so that you leave 
dressing tables, old clothes into braided rugs, about a four-inch width on the sole of the foot. 
and wrapping paper into lamp shades. All You can see how it looks in the picture. When 
you need is the magic wand which is made of this is done, finish the cut edges with the sim- 
imagination and ingenuity. plest kind of a crochet stitch about a quarter 

We usually think of golf stockings as just of an inch deep. This will keep the knitting 
golf stockings, but there are all kinds of from raveling and at the same time give an 
possibilities in golf stockings that you would elastic edge, so that the stocking will stretch 
never suspect. Probably a number of pairs when you pull it on over your shoes. Use one 
are thrown away in your house every year, of the colors in the stocking or border for this 
just because father has worn holes in the crocheting. If you do not know how to 
toes or heels, or big brother has made hope- crochet, your mother or one of your friends 
less tears in the legs. You may wear woolen can easily show you. When your spattees are 
stockings yourself, and may have outgrown all finished, you can make them look new by 
them before they have really worn out. Next pressing them under a damp cloth and you 
time you see any stockings on their way to can shape them a little at the same time by 
the rag bag, seize them before they are gone drawing them in at the ankle, or stretching 
forever and see what you can make of them. them at the top while they are still damp. 

If only the toes and heels are worn, you These socks are wonderfully warm to pull on 
can make yourself a pair of wonderful spat- over your regular stockings and wear under 
tees, which are a combination of spats and your rubbers or galoshes in cold or snowy 
puttees to wear for snowy weather or skating. weather, and what could be snugger for 

If the feet are all worn out, but the legs are “bs coasting or skating or skiing? 

still perfectly good, you can make warm lace Fp: ? pon A — Next come the mittens. Choose a pair of 

mittens, a snug little skating cap or bed golf stockings that have a border that looks 

socks for those cold nights in camp or on the sleeping just as well turned up as down, because of course, you 
porch. If there is a bad tear in the leg, but the feet and want your mittens to have long, warm gauntlet cuffs to 
tops are still good, make a pair of the smart new tennis pull up over your sweater or coat. Be sure there are no holes 
socks that you see in all the shops. If your stockings are in the top part of the leg. Cut them about fifteen inches 
gay in color and the leg isestraight instead of shaped, long, measuring from the top of the cuff down; round off 
you have the makings of a soft, warm scarf. The very _ the bottom to fit the shape of your fingers, turn this wrong 
newest imported scarves sold on Fifth Avenue are of side out, baste carefully and sew up on the machine. If 
knitted wool in stripes and diagonal patterns, but they are you haven’t a machine, sew it by hand, and be suréto take 
still so new that you or I could buy almost a whole dress plenty of back stitches so the 
for what one of them costs. But if you get out your magic knitting cannot possibly rip. 
wand and a pair of old golf stockings, you can surprise Halfway down the side of the 
your friends by appearing in the latest fashion. mitten begin cutting the thumb 

First of all come the spattees. Look over any of the family slit and make it about three 

socks that you can persuade your mother are too old to (Continued on page 45) 

bother with mending any more. Choose a pair where only 

the toes and heels are badly worn. Cut out a little place 
in the heel about an inch and 


a half square, being sure to cut y 


2 


Attractive tennis socks, mittens, bed socks and spattees—all made from discarded wool golf stockings that were on the way to the rag bag 
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Winter 
@ Loveliness 


The glimpses of winter beauty on these pages were caught 
by the cameras of AMericaN Gir- readers and were submitted 
last spring in our camera contest. These pictures were selected 
as worthy of publication by Miss Clara Sipprell, the well- 
known photographer, who acted as judge. 


The mountain scene at the top of this page was sent in by 
Anita Blakeslee, who is fourteen years old, of Alhambra, 
California. The delicately etched trees below it were taken by 
Frances H. Dorman, eighteen, of Montclair, New Jersey. 


The skating girl, which took the first prize, was sent by 
Phyllis Hill, thirteen, of Northfield, Vermont. The small 
square picture with the shadow of a tree across the snow was 
taken by Bethel Lamphare, sixteen, of Rochester, Minnesota, 
and the picture at the bottom of the next page was sent by 
Mary Smykla of Port Leyden, New York. 


These pages are made up entirely of contributions from 
girls, for Elizabeth Grinnan, who wrote “‘Beauty’’, the poem 
which you will find on the next page, is only sixteen and a 


pupil at the Maury High School, of Norfolk, Virginio. 




















Beauty 


By ELIZABETH GRINNAN 




















My spirit is mild, untrammeled and 
free; 

The vast blue spaces in the sky sprin- 
kled with stars, 

And the swaying tops of mountain 
pines 

Are its playgrounds. 

But sometimes when I gather the stars 
in my arms, 

Their shining points tear at my heart; 

And the sharp, fragrant odor of the 
pines 

Cuts like a breath of flame. 








*<Beauty’’ is reprinted from ‘Singing Youth”, 
an anthology, edited by Mabel Mountsier and 
published by Harper and Brothers, New_York 











INCE New Year’s reso- 
lutions are in order this 
time of the year and thrift 


is being celebrated by a 
week all its own, why not 
combine the two in plan- 
ning a program for your 
troop during 1929? You 
know how often you wish 
the troop treasury were fat 
enough to buy new curtains 
or a new rug for the troop room, or toen- 
able you to go halves with a troop in the 
next neighborhood and build a hut for 
week-end hikes in the spring and fall. 
Well, by combining the idea of thrift 
with a real first-of-the-year vow to car- 
ry it out, you can buy a good many of 
the delightful things your troop needs. 
Just write something like this and read 
it at troop meeting: 


Resolved: That this troop will pro- 
mote one money-earning activity a 
month during the coming year, 1929, 
the proceeds to be devoted to whatever 
object or objects the troop decides. 


Then discuss the sort of thing you 
want to do each month and appoint a 
January Committee, a February Com- 
mittee and so on to take care of the 
details. Of course, the whole troop will 
help in every project, but the com- 
mittees will be necessary to attend to 
publicity, in the way of posters in 
shop windows and in the schools, and 
to see that a place is provided in 
which to hold the fair or the cake 
sale or the handicraft exhibit or the 
play or whatever the activity may be. 

Here are a few suggestions for you, 
based on what other troops have 
done. Change them in any way you 
want to suit your particular needs, 
and don’t hesitate to have an ice- 
cream sale in November if your cli- 
mate is of the type that makes it 
practicable, even though an ice-cream 
sale is here mentioned under the 
month of June. 


January 
What about cookies and ‘‘The 
American Girl’’? 

When the chilly days of January 
come, sitting around the fire eating 
cookies is a favorite pastime. And 
then comes the chance for the Girl 
Scouts to make money for their troop 
treasury by supplying the cookies to 
all the families in their neighborhoods. 

The troops of District One of Buffalo, 
New York, earned money for their camp 
fund by taking orders for cookies and 
delivering them in oiled paper packages 
of twelve. Some of the girls used baby 
buggies as delivery wagons so that they 
could carry more packages on their 


rounds. And at the end of the cookie 
drive, the troop that had sold the most 
won a prize. 

Paris, Texas, Girl Scouts delivered 
six hundred dozen cookies which were 
baked for them at cost by a baking 
company of the city, and earned seven- 
ty-five dollars. And in Toledo, Ohio, 
where the sale of the cookies was also 
an inter-troop competition, one girl sold 
two hundred and fifteen dozen and re- 
ceived a subscription to THE AMERICAN 
GIRL as a prize. 

Speaking of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 
another way of rolling the shekels into 
your treasure chest is to sell subscrip- 
tions—your troop will receive thirty-five 
cents for every one-year subscription 
it gets and fifty cents for every two- 
year subscription. January is a good 
time, too, for many girls got money for 





Everyone helped when the St. Paul Girl Scouts had 
a rummage sale—that’s why it was so successful 


Christmas and would like to spend some 
of it on a magazine that will be their 
very own. Campaigns for AMERICAN 
Girt subscriptions are still going on 
and it is not too late for you to have 
one. Just write to Elsie Wrase for in- 
formation, at THE AMERICAN GIRL, 670 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and she will answer any questions that 
you want to ask about campaigns. 
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A New Year’s Budget 


Why not decide on a money-earning plan this year, 
treasury something that will help you to buy all the 


February 
Give the children a party 


A masquerade for the children of your 
town or neighborhood would be just the 
thing for your February money-earning 
project. You might make it a Washing- 
ton’s Birthday or a Valentine party and 
charge ten, fifteen or twenty-five cents 
admission, according to your expenses. 
In Delafield, Wisconsin, Troop One 
earned sixty dollars through a children’s 
mask ball, at which each child was given 
a favor costing ten cents. Refreshments 
and coal for heating the hall were do- 
nated by the Girl Scouts. 


March 


There is much you can do 


March is a good month for money- 
earning because by that time people have 
recovered from the flatness of purse 
produced by Christmas shopping. 
And, as it is international month in 
Girl Scouting, there are many ideas 
on which to base your entertainment 
or fair or whatever you give. We’re 
going to suggest an international din- 
ner, cooked by the girls of the troop. 
You remember the international meal 
in THE AMERICAN GIRL? Well, you 
might plan one like that, and make 
two or three girls responsible for 
each dish. Your mothers and fathers 
will enjoy tasting foreign food and 
they will be more than willing to 
pay fifty or seventy-five cents for 
the dinner. 

Or, if you prefer it, you might do 
as Troop Nine of Johnson City, 
Tennessee, did and serve a tureen 
dinner. For this, each mother was 
asked to bring a hot dish toward the 
meal and to pay twenty-five cents 
besides. Those who did not contri- 
bute food had to pay fifty cents for 
their dinner. 

Of course, with Easter coming on, you 
can always dye and sell Easter eggs in 
March, too. The Bluebonnet Troop of 
Bexar County, Texas, sold sixty dozen 
last year and also dressed twelve dozen 
egg shells in fancy costumes to be used 
as luncheon favors. They cleared thirty 
dollars. It is a good idea to take orders 
for favors a few weeks before Easter, 
when people are planning their parties. 
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so that each month your troop can tuck away in its 
things that you have been wanting for a long time 


April 
Why not have an ‘Inch Party’*? 


Don’t you know what an “Inch Party” 
is? Neither did we, until we read an 
account of one given by the Girl Scouts 
of Tampa, Florida. And then we dis- 
covered that it was a party at which 
everyone who came was required to pay 
a penny for every inch he or she was 
tall. The ticket taker wields a measur- 
ing stick or tape measure and the guests 
pay as they enter. Once inside, they are 
entertained by a play or minstrel show 
or an evening of games, and regaled 
with refreshments before going home. 


May 


Spring cleaning means rummage sales 


When May comes, most good house- 
wives clean the house from attic to cel- 
lar and have a general clearing out of 
the things that are of no use to them, 
but that have been accumulating all win- 
ter. Then is the psychological time for 
Girl Scouts to collect the material for 


.a rummage sale. You have no idea how 


much will roll into your treasury that 
way. St. Paul, Minnesota, Girl Scouts 
made a thousand dollars at their sale 
last year. Transportation, storing, tag- 
ging and publicity were all attended to 
by committees, and the event was ad- 
vertised by letters, posters, and news- 
paper notices six weeks ahead. Every girl 
tried to get as much saleable goods from 
her family and friends as she could. 

“Organize and start work early 


my 





o _ “ 





When Charlot 


te, North Carolina, Girl Scouts gave. 


enough,” is the advice of St. Paul to 
any city or troop that is thinking of a 
rummage sale. “Collect more rummage 
and more rummage, until you have many 
carloads iull, and have every Girl Scout 
from tenderfoot class to Girl Scout 
grandmothers working with you. Above 
all, have the sale well-managed and 
advertised.” 
June 
Supply ice cream and graduation gifts 


When the warm June days arrive, 
there is an awakening interest among 
young and old in ice-cream. Girl Scouts 
can take advantage of this by having an 
ice-cream festival, on a lawn, if possible, 
and serve home-made ice-cream to their 
friends. Or perhaps they might do as 
the girls did in Topeka, Kansas, and 
connect their ice-cream sale with some 
event such as a band concert or a field 
day to which a crowd is flocking. Be sure 
the booth from which the ice-cream is 
sold is gaily decorated and that the ice- 
cream itself is of good quality and 
daintily served. 

Another idea for June is a handker- 
chief sale. So many people want to buy 
graduation gifts at that time, and hand- 
kerchiefs that are especially delicate and 
a little more ornamental than usual are 
much in demand. Pittsburg, Kansas, 
Girl Scouts collected scores of handker- 
chiefs for a sale through donations made 
in reply to a rhyme which they sent 
through the mails to various friends. Or 
each girl in a troop might promise to 
furnish a certain number to sell, either 
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a minstrel show to swell their troop fund, they 





making them herself or ask- 
ing people to give them to her. 


roops “y, 


Another chance to sell food 


On-a hot July Sunday it 
is a great temptation to any 
housekeeper to go on strike 
and stay out on the cool 
front porch instead of in 

the kitchen cooking for the family. She 
may do this occasionally if there are 
Girl Scouts in town to have a food sale 
on Saturday. At this sale, cooked food 
is sold, including everything from baked 
beans and roast chicken to puddings, 
pies and cakes Each Girl Scout’ brings 
something that might contribute to an 
appetizing Sunday dinner. When they 
had a sale like this in Springer, New 
Mexico, they advertised it this way: 

“Don’t warm up the house by cook- 
ing your Sunday dinner. Patronize the 
Girl Scouts and you will not ruffle up 
your temper cooking over a hot stove.” 


August 
Garden flou ers for sale! 


If your troop goes to camp in the 
summer, you will probably spend some 
of your time making things which you 
can sell for the benefit of the treasury. 
If you are not at camp, August is a 
good time to sell garden flowers. Have 
a stand along the highway and arrange 
your flowers attractively so that passers- 
by will want them. Or you might take 
orders from people in apartment houses 
or those who haven’t gardens of their 
own, and supply them regularly with 
garden flowers at so much a bunch. 


September 
The fruits of summer work 
Whether you went to camp or not, 
you probably did some handicraft work 


during the summer, and September is 
(Continued on page 46) 
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If I Were the Editor of “The American Girl’ 


Introducing the winners of our “What-I-Wish-in-my-Magaxine”’ 
Contest and the new junior editors of “The American Girl’ 


been easier to pick 
one hundred editors 


I: WOULD have 


than it was to pick 
twelve, because there 
were sO many good 


letters. In fact, every 
one who entered the 
contest has become a 
junior editor of the 
magazine, because all 
the letters were so full 
of interesting ideas. 

Some of the new 
ideas are already being 
carried out. So many 
people asked for an 
article about Amelia 
Earhart that we rushed 
out and asked Mar- 
garet Norris to inter- 
view Miss Earhart and 
we were able to get the 
article into the Decem- 
ber issue—even before 
we had finished reading 
all the ballots. Many girls wanted a 
column where letters from the readers 
could be published—and you'll find a 
new column “Well, of All Things!” on 
page three of this issue and there every 
month from now on. Next month, we'll 
tell you there about the first opinions 
of the new junior editors. 

And a new hobby page is going to 
start next month because so many peo- 
ple asked for it in their contest letters, 
and—but just watch the magazine next 
year and see your own fine suggestions 
coming to life. 

Miss Gertrude Lane, the Editor of 
the Woman’s Home Companion, acted 
as judge for the contest and she 
awarded the first prize—a Royal port- 
able typewriter—to Dorothy M. Wal- 
lace of Park Ridge, Illinois, because 
she had thought out the problems of 
the magazine so clearly and offered such 
concise suggestions. 

Jane Stevens of Narberth, Pennsyl- 
vania, won the second prize. Jane wrote 
that she would like a floor lamp for a 
prize, so a delicately fashioned lamp 
with a warm parchment shade is on its 
way to her. Mary Sheridan of Muk- 
wonago, Wisconsin, won third prize, and 
we are giving you part of her interest- 
ing letter on page three as the first con- 
tribution to our new column. 

Honorable mention was awarded to 
Elizabeth Ash, New York City; Char- 
lotte Brightman, Syracuse, New York; 
Elizabeth Handsaher, Portland, Oregon; 
Ruth Ingalls, Lexington, Massachu- 
setts; Mary McKinnon, Atlanta, Illi- 
nois; Mary McLaughlin, Newton 
Highlands, Massachusetts; Rosemary 
Miller, Sierra Madre, California; Helen 
Roberta Seaman, Seaside Park, New 
Jersey; Madeline Smolin, Brooklyn, 
New York; Martha Jean Warfel, 


eS 





Dorothy Wallace, who won the first prize 


Marion, Indiana. 

Charlotte 
Brightman’s_ en- 
try was an espe- 
cially fine one— 
she had bound 
her letter and bal- 
lot in a little 
book and had 
made the cover 
of starch paper 
after directions in 
THE AMERICAN 
GIRL. 

Very fine let- 
ters were also 
written by Betty 
Adams of Long 


Beach, Califor- 
nia; Evabeth 
Miller, Peoria, 
Illinois; Marga- 


ret Cunninggim 
of Nashville, 
Tennessee; and 
Marion Louise 
Wright of Short Hills, New Jersey. 

Since I know all of you are anxious 
to read the prize winning letters, we are 
printing Dorothy Wallace’s here, and 
some of the others will appear in later 
issues. 


If I Were the Editor of *‘The 
American Girl,’ This Is 
What I Should Do 
BY DOROTHY M. WALLACE 





4. ; 
us er 


Since the name of the magazine is 
Tue AMERICAN Girt I should want to 
make it as illustrative of its subject 
and its readers as pos- 
sible. There are many 
types of girls and I 
should want it to fit 
each one. In general, 
they come under two 
headings, the outdoor 
and indoor girl. This 
magazine is for girls 
all over the world, so I 
would try to suit each 
taste but at the same 
time concentrate mainly 
on the American girl. 

There are not many 
things that I would 
change from their pres- 
ent form, but I would 
like to add some to 
what we already have. 

Three short stories 
and one serial story a 
month is all any girl 
could ask for. Besides 
my favorite authors 
and new ones that I 
mentioned in my ballot, 
there are some more 


prize, in her 
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Jane Stevens, winner of the second 


pirate’s costume 


very good ones who have written for the 
magazine before. They are the following: 

Thomson Burtis—airplane. 

Ralph Henry Barbour—collegiate and 
football. 

Alida Sims Malkus—western cow-girl. 

Every author has his or her special 
type of story as has each of these, so I 
would ask him for that, but only if it 
met with the favor of our subscribers. 

For the covers I would ask artists 
such as Ann Brockman, Starr Gephart 
and Neysa McMein to paint pictures of 
outdoor and indoor girls, typical of the 
title of our publication. 

For those who are interested in 
movies, a column telling about the 
best screen plays each month would 
be interesting. 

I am not in favor of most of the 
badge subjects that we have had, be- 
cause it seems that they have been 
running all of the time; for instance, 
cooking. Most girls will grow tired of 
this and want new badges to earn, so 
why not have an authority on a badg> 
subject write an article one month and 
a new one the next, such as: Neysa 
McMein, artist; Bertha Chapman 
Cady, bird hunter; Gertrude Ederle, 
swimmer. 

I would not, however, take out the 
“Book Column” or “Beholder.” 

A hobby page would be very interest- 
ing in place of “When Stamps Are Your 
Hobby.” Most girls would enjoy this 
more, and like to write in about their 
hobbies. 

One more thing I would rather like 
to add—since Girl Scouting is an in- 
ternational organization, why would 
it not be possible to devote at least one 
column in our magazine to foreign Girl 
Guides and Scouts? 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
is published “for all 
girls—by the Girl 
Scouts,” and who, Girl 
Scout or not, is not in- 
terested in her sisters 
who live across the 
seas? I would by all 
means have one letter 
a month, written by 
some one of each par- 
ticular country; that is, 
one country a month, 
and then in March, a 
complete “round-up” of 
them all. 

This is my idea of 
what THE AMERICAN 
Girt should be like 
and although I have 
been a subscriber for 
four years and have 
always enjoyed it, I 


think these  sugges- 
tions will make it 
more interesting for 


everyone who reads it. 
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Chestnut Court 


(Continued from page 19) 
careless Serena, who had tripped along 
so proudly to the Grand Hotel with the 
brown paper parcel under her arm. 

If she had been able to tell her father 
what had happened she would have felt 
better, but she had found her father 
very feverish when she arrived home. 
He complained that his eyes were like 
boiled gooseberries, and he had ginger 
bottles going off in his head. He looked 
ill and appeared worried that Mr. Por- 
ter’s telephone message had been mis- 
understood; in the circumstances Serena 
could not bring herself to add to his 
anxiety, and tell him what she had done. 
So having tied the ring up in a hand- 
kerchief, and hidden it in the back of 
one of her drawers, she had gone out 
again and telephoned to her father’s 
firm telling them what Mr. Porter 
required. 

That night when she at last went to 
bed, Serena felt that she could never sleep 
again, and she went over her plans for 
tomorrow. At nine o'clock in the morn- 
ing she would be in the Grand Hotel 
asking for Mr. Porter. She would give 
him the ring, humbly begging his par- 
don, and tell him the amazing story of 
the Duchess’ Last Hope. That would be 
some excuse for her thoughtless con- 
duct. She must get rid of that ring. Oh, 
she must, she must! 

Gradually her head sank down on her 
pillow, mechanically she pulled the quilt 
up over her, and after a time she fell 
asleep, the diamond still in her hand. 

It was seven o’clock when the chest- 
nut tree aroused her by tapping at the 
window, and Serena sprang up with the 
feeling that it was afternoon. She put 
on her best blue jersey suit, and darted 
into the kitchen to fill the kettle. 

She was feeling very much better, 
and she hurried her poor father with his 
meager breakfast of barley water and 
lemon till he was almost cross. 

“Don’t hurry me so—I don’t want 
anything else,” said Mr. Southcott at 
last. “But to see you jerking round the 
room makes me positively giddy. Can't 
you be a little quieter, my little one? 
You know I'm feeling like the last thing 
on earth!” 

Serena was all contrition at once, and 
set about tidying the room as quietly 
as she could. As soon as she finished, 
she hurried into her hat and coat and 
set out on her errand. The ring was 
in her coat pocket. 

She entered the Grand Hotel with a 
light step. The girl at the desk recog- 
nized her, but when Serena asked to 
see the young American, she said, “We 
are quite worried about Mr. Porter. He 
went out yesterday afternoon, and has 
not returned. He told us he was motor- 





ing through France to England, and | 


was to have started yesterday, but his 
car is in the garage, all his things in his 
rooms, but he’s vanished.” 

“Amazing,” .murmured Serena. “I'll 
come back this afternoon.” 

Oh, how that ring seemed to burn her 
hand! She returned to the vicinity of 
Chestnut Court, did her shopping, and 
stopped for a little chat with Jeanne. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Just One Thing 





“Do you remember, you said you would give me anything I 
wanted for a New Year's present? Well, what I want is 


something for you as well as fo 


HERE is one thing that every wife 
| who loves her husband wants 
above anything else—that he may 

have good health and a long life. 


How many thousands of wives there are 
who are haunted by a secret fear that 
their husbands are not entirely well— 
who steal glances, when the other is off 
guard, in an effort to discover the cause 
of that constant dragging weariness, 
those too frequent headaches, those mys- 


rme... . Is it a promise?” 


take x-ray photographs from head to foot. 


The doctor who has kept step with the 
great discoveries in medicine can some- 
times learn important things about the 
condition of the person he is examining, 
merely by testing the blood or taking 
the blood pressure. He can often trace 
the cause of pain in some remote part of 
the body to infection in a sinus or tonsil. 
Frequently ailments of years’ standing 
have been traced to unsuspected infec- 


terious fleeting pains. Almost every Ps tion at the roots of teeth. 
woman knows that sharp thrust of 3 ‘ Doctors today need not guess. 
anxiety to her heart, that catch in i \ They can detect trouble and in 


her throat when she thinks some- 
thing is wrong with the man she 
loves. What is it? What can she % 


do? 


No longer must a doctor judge the 


“Tf, ? many cases check it before it has 
‘{--24 had time to damage the body 


A &) greatly. Often their scientificexam- 
=f }) nations show the beginning of 
9° serious ailments of which the per- 


“ce. % son examined had not the slightest 


physical condition ofa man byhis  / {* 


unaided senses alone. Now, by 


suspicion, 


eae 
means of marvelous instruments, “f+ 2) Make sure that your dear one has 


he can actually look inside the iy 
body, see the heart beat, the lungs 
contract and expand; watch the ac- 
tivity of the digestive tract; he can 





_ 


So new are the discoveries of medical fda 


science in relation to prolonging life 
that the majority of intelligent men and 
women have not heard about them. So 
amazing are some of these discoveries ...: 
that they are difficult to believe. That > 
seems to be the only explanation of the * 
estimate that but one person in 500 has 
an | health ion 





To determine the value of health exam- _ 
inations, a group of 6,000 policyholders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany were given physical examinations. 








ais 3 thorough health examination this 
‘i month. Ard why not have one 
yourself? No better New Year 
present can be given. 





= 


7 These persons were advised to the ex- 
2) «stent they and their phvsicians deem 
necessary on the proper way to conserve 
theic health. In nine years the saving in 
» mortality in this group was found to be 
- 18 per cent. 
- The Metropolitan has recently prepared 
' a booklet containing most important 
' gules for gaining and keeping health. It 
gives much valuable information that 
tends to make life both long and happy; 
Send for booklet 19-X. It will be mailed 


i = 
without charte, LEY FISKE, President, 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


Biggest inthe W orld, More Assets, More Policyholders 


. More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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scout. 


L° us make the Artist badge 
our first endeavor. A win- 
ter sunset on a hiking trip may 
be our inspiration . . . mauve 
and gold shot with deep red, 
winter hills reaching up to heavy 
skies, leafless trees with arms up- 
stretched to catch the last rays 
of the sinking sun. A few deft 
sketches in color with Perma 
Pressed Crayon will bring the 
sunset home with us in all its 
glory . . . color sketches to be 
finished with ArTISTA 


Water Colors, or in soft crayon 


later 


treatment with Perma. 


And for true color values, 
we'll always use Perma and 
Artista... in regular and Mun- 
sell colors. Perma is a fine 
pressed crayon which will not rub 
off, yet is as soft in the finished 
art work as pastel. ARTISTA 
Water Colors are smooth flow- 
ing and will not penetrate the 


paper. 


41 East 42 Srreet 





“To Be a Better gguiys\ 





With a bright New Year ahead to work 
and play in .. . to hope and plan for... 
to earn merit badges in .. . to be a better 


Perma Pressed and CrayoLa 
Wax Crayons, together with 
Artista Water Colors, will fill 
a dozen needs all year ’round... 
in school and at home .. . for 
maps, charts, nature and stencil 
work, for greeting cards, party 
place 


decorations, invitations, 


cards, and favors. 


You can buy Perma, Cray- 
oLA, and ArtisTA at your favor- 
ite department, stationery, art 
supplies, or drug store. You can 


take ad- 


vantage of the 


also 


PERMA sample offer we 
CRAYON. made in last 

N°8I month’s AmMEr- 
BINNEY & SMITH ( ICAN Girt, 








BINNEY & Situ Co. 


New York, N. Y. 
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Chestnut Court 


(Continued from page 31) 

“What is the matter, Serena,” asked 
Jeanne. “You look so horribly glum.” 

“Father's no better,” replied Serena. 

“You can’t get over influenza in a 
day,” answered Jeanne. “Cheer up, the 
chestnut tree’s a bower of green!” 

It was all very well for Jeanne to be 
so gay when she had nothing to worry 
her, thought Serena. But when one had 
a valuable jewel—Suddenly a comfort- 
ing thought came to her. Perhaps the 
jewel was artificial, and of no value to 
Mr. Porter. Suppose she went into a 
shop and asked somebody? So, that 
afternoon, she entered a small jeweler’s 
shop in a side street, and going up to 
an elderly man asked him in rather an 
uncertain voice: 

“How much would you give me for 
this gold setting?” 

The man took it and examined it; 
his face showed neither surprise nor 
interest, but he put on a pair of spec- 
tacles, and looked at the ring carefully. 

“A beautiful old setting,” he re- 
marked, “but it looks to me like a copy 
of some ancient ring. Nobody could 
wear a diamond of that size, therefore 
the setting is no good as it is, but I 
will buy it by weight if you like.” 

“And—and the diamond?” 
Serena anxiously. 

“T don’t buy artificial gems,” he re- 
plied. “But, it’s a beautiful bit of paste. 
Have you any idea of what it is the 
copy?” 

“Possibly a—the Last Hope,” replied 
Serena. 

“Indeed?—very interesting,” nodded 
the jeweler. “They say the Last Hope 
was cut up in Amsterdam into four 
small stones—a great pity.” 

As she walked home Serena was more 
puzzled than ever, although she was 
relieved to know that the ring was of 
little material value. But what could 
a copy of the Last Hope be doing in 
the jewel case of an American million- 
aire who acknowledged that his specialty 
was cars? Serena determined to tell her 
father that very evening because she 
could not possibly pass another night 
with that awful secret on her mind. 

But to her distress she found her 
father much worse; the doctor was 
with him. 

“Here’s a nice how-do-you-do, Serena,” 
said Mr. Southcott as cheerfully as pos- 
sible. “Doctor thinks I’ve got pneu- 
monia, and suggests taking me off to 
the Sisters’ hospital for a week.” 

“Now don't be frightened, made- 
moiselle,” said the doctor kindly. “I 





asked 





‘want your father to go round to the 


hospital because the Sisters know ex- 
actly how to look after him, and he will 
get better much quicker there.” 

“Perhaps Jeanne could come and 
sleep here while I am away,” murmured 
Mr. Southcott. 

Serena was upset, but she swallowed 
the lump in her throat as she packed 
all the things her father would need. 
Very soon the ambulance arrived, and 
wrapped in blankets and accompanied 
by the doctor and Serena, Mr. South- 
cott was taken off to the nearby hospital. 

“J will come tomorrow,” Serena 





You must win the prize at the next masquerade party— 
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said, when the Sisters had taken charge 
of her father, and ran off in great hurry 
to hide her emotion. 

She climbed up the stairs wearily, 
wondering why all these things should 
happen to her at the same time; if they 
had come one after the other it would 
have been bad enough—but together 
it was awful. Opening the door of the 
flat, she found that the living-room was 
lighted up, and there was a smell of 
cooking coming from the kitchen. Ah, 
there was the Duchess putting a trail of 
tender green ivy in a vase! 

“Oh, dear, I thought I should come 
home to an empty, dark room,” sighed 
Serena. 

Then Jeanne put her head round the 
door which led to the kitchen. “I’m 
making you an omelette,” she said. 
“I’m sure you’ve had nothing to eat 
all day.” 

“Tt is not like our Serena to be so 
pale and nervous,” smiled the Duchess. 
“Your father will soon be back, my 
child, and meanwhile we will do the 
best we can for you.” 

“T’ve brought my things up,” called 
Jeanne from the kitchen. “I’ve come to 
stay! Grandmére said she’d get the 
breakfast and the supper, so it’s a real 
holiday for me.” 


Jeanne and Serena were having break- 
fast. The window was open, and the 
bright but cool sunshine streamed in. 
The tender leaves of the chestnut tree 
seemed transparent, and they no longer 
hung down like the crumpled wings of 
a butterfly, but spread proudly out, re- 
flecting a clear jade green around the 
court. 

“Yesterday afternoon when I tested 
the parachute I thought the world was 
painted all over with great splashes of 
green,” said Jeanne. 

Serena’s hand shot out suddenly, and 
clasped that of her friend. “Don’t do it, 
Jeanne!” she exclaimed. “Don’t do it 
again. Last night I had a horrible night- 
mare; I thought the parachute didn’t 
open.” 

“It’s just getting into it that I don’t 
like,” she said. “But I’m not going again 
because my friend has recovered. And 
Papa Delplace has given me a little 
more money—he says it is to encourage 
me. That must be Pierre coming up 
stairs—no mistaking his fairy foot- 


steps.” 

Pierre entered the room with a 
peculiarly satisfied flourish; his large 
brown eyes were wide open, and his 


whole attitude tense with excitement. 

“You've got the cigarette!” cried 
Jeanne before her brother had time to 
speak. 

“Nothing of the sort, mademoiselle!’ 
replied Pierre. “You and Serena have a 
bad habit of trying to say things before 
other people can get them out.” 

“Then tell us quickly,” pleaded Se- 
rena. “I want to hear something that 
will cheer me up. Monsieur de Ville- 
rose has won a fortune in a lottery! Or 
he’s sold his chestnut tree dance!” 

“Much more interesting than that, ma 
chére,” replied Pierre. “I’ve found the 
man in the yellow coat.” 

“Handed him over to the police, I 
suppose, and been promised a reward 


which will buy a dozen bicycles,” laughed 
Jeanne teasingly. But Serena was silent. 

“Wrong again!” cried Pierre who re- 
fused to be ruffled. “Serena, you went 
to see a millionaire called Mr. Porter, 
didn’t you?” Serena could only nod 
while Pierre took a morning paper 
from under his arm. 

“Well, he’s vanished, and the papers 
are full of him,” said the boy. “Look, 
here’s the whole thing!” And he read: 


““American millionaire disappears 
most mysteriously from the Grand 
Hotel. Police search Paris. The Ameri- 


can Embassy is offering a large reward 
for any news concerning the missing 
Mr. John Porter last seen outside the 
hotel garage about half past four in the 
afternoon of Wednesday last. Mr. Por- 
ter was then wearing a blue serge suit, 
brown shoes, grey socks, and was hat- 
less. Several chauffeurs belonging to the 
garage saw him pass, but thought he 
was only going to the post. His own 
chauffeur, whom he had engaged for a 
tour through France and England, had 
orders to have the car ready by six- 
thirty as it was Mr. Porter’s intention 
to leave at that hour for Rouen where 
he had engaged rooms for the night.’ ” 

Serena looked sufficiently perturbed 
to satisfy Pierre, but Jeanne remained 
calm. 

“T can’t see what it has to do with 
the man in the yellow coat,” she re- 
marked. 

“Of course you can’t!” cried Pierre, 
I didn’t expect you to. He is the man 
in the yellow coat.” 


i“ 


What has happened so far in this story 


Serena Southcott, an English girl, 
lives with her father in a quaint corner 
of Paris called Chestnut Court because 
of the great chestnut tree that raises its 
black branches to the sky right in the 
middle of the court. 

Serena’s best friend, Jeanne, who 
lives with her young brother and grand- 
mother just across the court, sews for 
dressmakers when they have work for 
her to do. There are other people in 
the court, too—Monsieur de Villerose, 
the musician, Papa Delplace, the wig- 
maker, and last, but very nearly the 
most important of all, the Duchess, a 
delicate old lady, fragile as the fine 
laces she mends. 

There is a mystery about the Duchess 
that adds to Jeanne’s and Serena’s in- 
terest in her. She has a ring, a huge dia- 
mond which Papa Delplace declares is 
an imitation, but even he has his doubts 
when one day the word goes around 
that the Duchess had lost her ring and 
is most upset about it. 

Pierre, Jeanne’s brother, has a theory 
about the ring’s disappearance. He has 
discovered a man in a conspicuous yel- 
low coat, skulking around the court the 
night before the ring is missing and has 
seen him peer into the Duchess’ win- 
dow. Of course, says Pierre, this man 
is the thief. Also the fact that the stub 
of a foreign cigarette is found in the 
room seems to indicate that there has 
been a stealthy visitor, for the Duchess 
will allow no one to smoke in her home. 

When the police ask if the diamond 

(Continued on page 34) 














You Earn 


Real Money 


in This Club 


Dozensof the hap- 
piest girls in the 
country are wear- 
ing— 

Those stunning 
blue-and-gold 


Girls’ Club pins py... 
that everyone ad- 4G a | 
mires so much. ‘ 


And they are the i, 
happiest girls ; 
because... 





They can easily 
buy charming dresses... jaunty beret tams... 
or sports coats. And they can pay for their class 
dues .. . and basketball tickets and carfare 
with money they earn themselves in The Club. 


But that isn’t all—there’s more to tell. You 
can be one of these girls! And as you earn wel- 
come dollars, wonderful prizes will speed out 
to you from Club headquarters. I know of a 
green leatherette writing case that’s going to 

elight a schoolgirl, and a heavy wool sweater 
deligt hoolgirl, and a heavy l 

that a Girl Scout will “snuggle up in” for a 
hike. But—I'll let three of these **happiest 
girls’ give you their 
messages: 

—I’ve earned $9.00 so 
far and I'm hoping for 
more yet. I spent part of 
my earnings for a dash- 
ing little hat. It is dark 
red felt, trimmed with a 
buckle on one side. 
Mother thinks it’s so be- 
coming, and she is oa 


proud of me.—ELLA. 
Ohio. 


—My check for $14.00 came just * 
time’ 





‘in the nick of 
to help me entertain a friend who is visiting 
me. We went to a show, had ice cream afterwards 
and then took a taxi home. I never had so much 
fun spending money, for I was not taking it from 
something I needed. Club money has also paid for 
a new party frock.—MARY B., Iowa. 


—I want to thank The Club for the Amberoid 
pencil, my pin and the brief case which came a 
short time ago. It is easy to work for The Club 
when such lovely things are always coming to me, 
and I’m earning plenty of spending money. I’m en- 
joying my prize shoe 
skates too. — ELSIE S., 
Oregon. 


Win Your Pin! 


I feel that you also 
would be happy in 
our Club and I don’t 
know of a better time 
to join than—now! 
Your Club pin is 
waiting, dollars are 
ahead and prizes are eager to be won. 





Take out your pencil and write me a note like 
this: “Dear Manager: I'd like to know about 
joining The Girls’ Club."’ That will be enough 
to bring the details from me. No expenses, no 
obligations. I'd be interested in knowing your 
age too. Address: 


Manager of The Girls’ Club 
Lapiges Home JouRNAL 


1068 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





Read about fancy dress costumes in the February issue 
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Tue Womans PRess 


The Official National 
Magazine of the 


T. WC. &. 


ow 
What is 

The Womans Press 

The Womans Press is a Maga- 


zine for thinking women every- 
where—in church, the school 
and the college, in industry, in 
community and social work, in 
the home, in politics. 

It is an  opinion-making- 
magazine which interprets wom- 
an’s thought and activities in 
education, religion, economics, 
international relationships, com- 
munity life. 

It stands for 
Christian leadership. 

It is a tool for Christian lead- 
ers everywhere in the movement 
of women toward a _ better 
world. 


progressive 


Why Subscribe to 
The Womans Press 


It presents to you fresh points of view on 
foreign relations, industrial “and legislative 
problems and child labor. It interprets th 
national program of the Association regarding 
these subjects. 

It gives you carefully considered articles 
by well known authorities on such topics 
as the family life of today, child and adoles- 
cent psychology, the new education, and the 
place of religion in our life today. 

The staff includes special correspondents, 
our foreign secretaries and workers in all the 
important cities of the werld, to keep us 
in touch with history-making events that are 
in the spotlight on the world stage. 

It brings you the Press Pussy, a witty crea- 
ture whose nonserse often expresses a phi- 
losophy as revelatery as it is humorous. Few 
magazines can boast of so clever a satirist. 

It keeps an Association from getting into 
its own little rut; it fortifies the Associa- 
tion from the danger of thinking that the 
world is bound by its own swimming pool, 
clubs and classes. 

The WOMANS PRESS keeps you in touch 
with work of other organizations such as 
Federal Council: Women’s Clubs; Confer- 
ence on Cause and Cure of War; League of 
Women Voters. 


—_ 
Tur Womans Press 

600 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send me The Womans Press for one year 
beginning with the Girl Reserve issue. $2.00 
enclosed. 


Name 





Address 
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Chestnut Court 


(Continued from page 33) 
is a real one, the Duchess answers that 
it is a minor historical gem called the 
Last Hope. 

Two weeks pass and still the ring is 
not found, nor is the mysterious prowler 
discovered. Serena’s life goes on as 
usual, until the day when Jeanne has 
tea with her and confesses that she has 
just tested a parachute by dropping to 
the ground from an airplane. Serena is 
shocked at the idea of such a dangerous 
occupation, and begs Jeanne to take a 
job in Papa Delplace’s wig shop, in- 
stead. On the way home from tea, 
Serena sees the man in the yellow coat, 
but she cannot follow him. 


A few days later Mr. Southcott 


A Twelfth 


(Continued from page 13) 

After you have lighted the oven, col- 
lect the ingredients and equipment 
and prepare your little pans. You 
may use small, square ones, if you wish, 
instead of the three by five inch oblong 
ones recommended for the fruit cakes. 
Melt a little fat in the saucepan and 
with the pastry brush thoroughly grease 
the tins, allowing no corner to escape. 

Measure two cups of flour into the 
sifter and sift into a bowl. Measure one 
and three-quarter cups of this sifted flour 
into the sifter and set it on a plate. 
Measure the baking powder into the 
flour. Next, fill the mixing bowl with 
hot water and let it stand while you are 
measuring out the fat. To do this, fill 
your measuring cup up to the two-thirds 
mark with cold water and add fat until 
the water comes up to the top. There 
should be no points of fat sticking above 
the water. Drain off every bit of water 
from the fat. Pour the hot water out 
of the mixing bowl and dry it. Put in the 
butter, then the sugar, and cream them 
together until they form a smooth, 
creamy mixture without grain. Break the 
eggs, putting the yolks in one bowl and 
the whites in the other. Beat the whites 
until they are light and fluffy, then the 
yolks until smooth and lemon-colored. 
Pour the yolks into the sugar and butter 
mixture and beat well. Sift a little of the 
flour and baking powder into this and 
stir in a little milk. Continue adding 
flour and milk alternately until all 
are used. 

Stir in the vanilla and carefully fold 
in the egg whites, cutting and folding 
until all the white is mixed. Now, fill 
the pans two-thirds full, using a spatula 
to push the batter up in the corners 
and against the sides of the pans. Put 
the cakes in the oven. Lower the heat to 
three hundred and sixty-five degrees 
Fahrenheit or a moderate oven, and cook 
for twenty-five minutes. Raise the heat 
to three hundred and seventy-five de- 
grees and cook for fifteen minutes more, 
or until the cakes come away from the 
sides of the pans and the center springs 
back when lightly touched with the tip 
of the finger. When done, the cake 
should be a smooth, golden brown on 
top. Remove from the pan at once onto 
a wire rack and set aside until cool. 


comes down with influenza and asks 
Serena to take some silk samples for 
him to an American millionaire, Mr. 
John Porter, who is at a Paris hotel. 
Serena discovers that he is young and 
friendly. She transacts her father’s 
business and, just before she goes, Mr. 
Porter leaves the room. As she waits 
for him to come back, she sees an open 
jewel case on the grand piano, and in it 
the Duchess’ ring! Scarcely conscious 
of what she is doing, Serena seizes the 
ring and rushes from the room, 


What does it mean—the Duchess and 
Serena each with a Last Hope? Will Mr. 
Porter bring the gendarmes to Chestnut 
Court? Can Serena explain her action to 
them? Find out in February. 


Night Party 


This is the general recipe for a large, 
single, plain cake, and will make eight, 
ten or twelve small cakes, according to 
the size of your little pans. If you have 
a large number of guests, you will need 
to make more than once the recipe. So 
the second time, suppose you try an 
orange cake, substituting four yolks and 
one white for the two eggs, and using 
orange juice instead of milk for the 
liquid. Save the extra egg whites for 
icing. 

Another way to vary the cake is to stir 
into the batter three quarters of a cup 
of chopped nut meats, or you may add 
a cup of grated cocoanut or of dried 
chopped raisins. 

When your cakes have been baked 
and cooled, the next step is to decorate 
them. Here is a good icing recipe: 


Cooked Icing 


Put one cup of sugar and one-fourth 
cup of water in a small saucepan and 
cook, not too fast, up to two hundred and 
fifty degrees Fahrenheit. In the mean- 
time, beat up the whites of three eggs 
until stiff. These should be very cold. 
Then pour the hot sugar sirup in a 
thin stream over the egg whites, beating 
continuously. It is better to have one 
person pour the sirup while another does 
the beating. Continue beating vigorously 
until the icing will stand when piled 
up. Pile on cakes in various ways. Here 
are some: 

1. Spread with plain white icing. 

. Decorate with almonds in a star design. 

. Decorate with walnut meats. 

. Sprinkle the top with chopped nuts. 

. Sprinkle the top with chocolate. 

. Sprinkle with grated cocoanut. 

. Sprinkle with the little candies called 
“thousands.” 

. Decorate with small sections of orange. 

. Decorate with maraschino cherries. 

. Melt some chocolate over hot water and 
drip this in a labyrinth over the top of 
the frosted cake. 

Before you begin to serve your re- 

freshments, put a large cake or a bowl 

of fruit in the center of the table. On 
each side of this, place one, two, or three 
candles, then two small glass comports 
with candies or nuts. At one end, place 
the cups and spoons and a tray with hot 
chocolate. At the other end, put the array 
of cakes with plates, forks and napkins. 
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If your friends received money for Christmas— 
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Singular Affair at 
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for Bentley Coast Guard 

a (Continued from page 12) 

ait It was quite dark by the time Eileen, 
ae plunging once more into the storm, got 
Ar back to the house. She was hoping that 
‘its Uncle Amos had returned by this time. 
sain But she found to her dismay that he 
» it had not. She waited quietly but was 
es frantic with suspense, yet she dared not 





te communicate a breath of what she 
feared to the invalid peacefully knitting. 

The two ate a somewhat scrappy 
and meal in an uneasy silence and, by the 



























Mr. time it was cleared away, the clock 
—_ pointed to seven-thirty. Aunt Eliza, still 
1 to H 
in no way alarmed, announced that she 
would go to bed immediately. Eileen 
decided to wrap up and fight her’ 
way over to the station again, hoping 
that her uncle might be there, when a | 
rge glance at one of the windows froze’ 
cht. her into a new agony of terror. 
~ For, staring through the panes was a 
we. rain-drenched, wild-eyed face, framed in 
aed dank, streaming _hair—the same face 
So that had peered in at her on the first ‘ 
an evening of her visit. Again the im- To every girl who 
and poy | : fright. — gh G d 
23 spot. e face vanished, but before she ¢ P arde. 
= could = she wong bar sound of foot- makes that pledge for where» Good Lat 
steps and a rap at the door. . » f cooks 
™ “I won’t open it!” she told herself. 1929, Shirley Adams Crow 
stir “Amos Payne! Is Captain Amos ‘ 3 
cup Payne there?” cried a distressed voice booklet 1S real help a 
add from outside. And, to Eileen’s astonish- | Y Shirley Ahn 
ried ment, she recognized it as a woman’s. | 
With a sob of relief, she hurried over | a I 
ked to the door, unbolted it and stam- | = 
rate mered a halting, “What is it? Who is it? | ’ ° 
Won't you come in’. The drenched AND—zit S yours for the asking! 
° = on ~ “¥> — vate | 
ini mi Beane bene Bes - pay ad eat “THE Garven W HERE Goop Looks __ with hot (not boiled) milk, gives you, 
and Is he—is he—here?” The gasping sen- | GROW” is its title and it is the most in addition to the rich nutrition of 
and tences were almost inaudible. Eileen| understanding sort of booklet you milk, the wholesomeness of grain. No 
ean- told her that the captain had gone} ever read! Shirley Adams tells youso wonder it brings greater vitality and 
CBES away up the beach early in the after-| myc you want to know. Onhair.On better looks. No wonder that girls 
old. noon and had not since returned. The SE “Ny se eee ied rag » ie : 
a a woman uttered a little despairing moan. | **'®- 9 ie ~eac 1 page is crowde who know Postum say there is no 
ting “Then I must go over to the station,” with beauty helpfulness — outlin- place in their diet for tea or coffee 
one she muttered and turned away into the| mgaprogramthatwillbringnotonly (drinks which contain caffein, a harm- 
does darkness. Eileen watched from the| the greater good looks that you are ful drug). Postum brings, instead of 
usly lighted doorway till the rain-swept dark-| resolved shall be yours, but greater harmful things, the elements of health 
~an — a ag — sight. _ she | health—more “pep” —more vivacity and beauty 
turned back into the room. but im- o. ge i 
mediately she was filled with a great and vitality, as well. Write today 
sign. “a oma ae pote ons gees _ The Shirley Adams Start your “beauty course” at once. 
uncle was away? Mesute Geames Send for a week’s supply of Instant 


Suddenly a determination was born Postum, and for Shirley Adams’ won- 
in her mind. Some unforseen occurrence |The program which Shirley Adams _ derful beauty book. Both are FREE° 
alled had prevented her uncle from getting | recommends is one that © 1929, P.Co.,Inc. 
home—of that she was certain. There| includes, in addition tt MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 


ange. was, consequently, no one about to see 









































ee that things went right, save herself. In gs. 4 of — _ on ont a 

. . the crisis it was patently up to her.| C!s¢,sleepan good, whole- ostum Cereat Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich mAs 
Without further questioning, she | some food a special beauty Psy send me, without cost or obligation your booklet, 
e : ae . 1¢ Garden Where Good Looks Grow,” and a week’s supply 

om seized her warmest coat, stole one peep secret— Postum made with of Instant Postum. 

bow! at the still sleeping Aunt Eliza, and} milk. Steaming and savory a 

“ plunged out into the storm, battling her —it is a drink you'd like — 

iene way across to the station. And there she) apenas 0: i 

ports found the stranger standing at the tele-| ©V°" } itw erent tae 

place phone, talking apparently to the next | “beauty oe — Fill in completely—print n arnt address 

h hot station: “ ... search for him... no, a Postum is made of whole . wens. semen A. - ne 

array schooner . . . down the beach... Half- wheat and bran, nicely “ Sree ees. dane 

kins. wy ri chaiahied pg ad Po wen. roasted. This, combined 
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OF REAL COTTON 


AND 


COMPRESSED 


Only napkins of real fine 
surgical cotton can be 
compressed into a box no 
larger than the palm of 
the hand. That is why 
so many women choose 
Venus Traveling Package 
modern 


—‘the conve- 


nience” with three full- 
size napkins in each tiny 


box. 


Just ask for 


“VENUS TRAVELING PACKAGE” 





eB. 


SANITARY NAPKINS 
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Nu EITHER DESIGN SHOWN. SILVER PLATE 35¢ EA.: 12 AN 
2 OR MORE. $3.50 DOZ.: STERLING SILVER OR GOLD ‘'y 
4 PLATE. 50¢ EA.: 12 OR MORE, $5.00 DOZ:1OR 2 ° 









COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


883 BASTIAN BLOG. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














Singular A ffair at 
Bentley Coast Guard 


(Continued from pqge 35) 
And she turned to Eileen with a little, 
desperate gesture: 

“Captain Payne left the upper sta- 
tion at half-past four this afternoon. 
He said he was coming straight back 
here. They have heard nothing from 
him..” Suddenly she asked Eileen: ‘Who 
are you?” Why are you here?” There 
was something genuine about her that 
impelled Eileen to tell her all. She had 
confidence in this woman. 

“I don’t know why I've told you all 
this,” Eileen ended. “I don’t even know 
who you are. Won’t you tell me?” The 
woman sank into a chair. 

“If I’d only known before!” she ex- 
claimed. “I might as well tell you. It’s 
all in the family. I’m Mrs. Payne's 
sister-in-law. I guess you don’t even 
know she had a brother. No one around 
has known it for many years. The cap- 
tain isn’t proud of him. He was a very 
young brother of your Aunt Eliza’s— 
Joel Beaton, but somehow he wasn’t 
ever much good. Poor Eliza didn't 
realize it though for a long, long while. 
He was captain of a schooner, the 
Sarah Blaisdell, that he used to cruise 
in up and down from the West Indies. 
He took various cargoes and was doing 
pretty well when he married me. I lived 
here for quite a while with Eliza and 
Amos while Joel was away on his 
cruises. But after a while there got to 
be rumors that he was smuggling. 

“T won't go into all the details now, 
but he got into a mix-up one time, right 
down here on the beach with a pal of 
his who had accused him of smuggling. 
Joel sprang at him, right in front of 
Amos. They had an awful battle and 
Joel killed his friend. At the trial Joel 
tried to plead that he’d done it in self- 
defense but, as an eye-witness, Amos 
had to testify that he’d made the first 
attack. They sent him to prison for life, 
and he went, vowing that if he were 
ever able to do so, he'd have his re- 
venge on Amos. The shock of the whole 
thing nearly killed Eliza. She’d been so 
fond of him, and she’s been an invalid 
ever since. I left Eliza and Amos—it 
was about twenty years ago—and went 
West to live with some relatives and try 
to forget it. I hadn’t seen or heard 
from them since.” 

The woman stopped at this point, 
drew a long breath to relieve the ten- 
sion and then went on: “About two 
weeks ago I had word from the prison 
that Joel had broken jail. It was an 
awful shock to me, but right away I 
realized one thing which they didn’t. 
The first thing Joel would do, if he 
could manage it, would be to get to 
Amos and do for him as he’d threat- 
ened. And I had to save Amos, and 
keep Joel from that crime if it were 
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the Halfway Post. But he must have 
gone up the other way. I didn’t dare 
take any more time, so I tried to tele- 
phone the station from Halfway Post. 

“At any rate, I was sure then that 
Joel was coming down in the Sara 
Blaisdell and I didn’t stop, but hurried 
back to the railroad and took the first 
train for Stanton, which was the head- 
quarters of Joel’s old crowd. It took me 
several days to find out what I wanted 
there, for I didn’t dare to let myself 
be seen by any of them. But at last 
I discovered that he was in hiding 
somewhere there, and was expecting to 
sail on the Sara Blaisdell when she left 
on her next trip which was to be early 
this morning. That was all I wanted to 
know, for I sensed, as clearly as if he’d 
told me, what he would do—he would put 
in near the Halfway Post, wait till 
Amos came along on patrol, strike him 
down there alone in the dark, get away 
on the boat and no one ever be the 
wiser. I got down here this afternoon 
on the train, and I hurried straight 
over to the Halfway Post, so as to be 
there and catch Amos if possible. 

“Oh, I saw you there,” interrupted 
Eileen, “I was in the lookout tower.” 

“Ves, I called and I hunted for him, 
and I waited, not daring to leave the 
spot because the schooner might come 
in. And sure enough, about an hour 
ago I saw her, beating about helplessly 
on the outer bar. But she’s going to be 
a complete wreck in this storm. 

“But where can Amos be? He never 
came along, and finally I couldn’t stand 
it any longer and streaked it back here, 
hoping I'd find him. I’ve just called 
up the upper station and they say he 
left at half-past four. They're going to 
send out the coast guards to search for 
him. I hope Joel hasn’t gotten him!” 

Eileen was too bewildered and con- 
fused for any coherent thought. At last 
she whispered scarcely audibly, “What 
shall we do? We mustn't let Aunt 
Eliza know.” 

The older woman gathered herself to- 
gether once more. “I'll stay on here 
and keep in touch with the two other 
stations on the ‘phone, and watch out 
for Amos. Are you brave enough to go 
over and stay in the house and keep 
watch there? Amos must have heard, 
too, from the authorities that Joel had 
escaped. That’s why he seemed so 
anxious. I didn’t even dare mention 
Joel's name when I telephoned. Just 
called him by his prison number, 


‘34602’, hoping Amos would recognize 
it. Will you be afraid to stay there 
alone?” 

“Yes,” said Eileen truthfully, “I'll 
be afraid—desperately so—but I’m go- 
ing anyway. I must.” And _ without 
giving herself time for further thought, 
she went back through the storm. 

Of the nerve-racking vigil that fol- 
lowed, Eileen never cared to think very 
long in after months. For what seemed 
a lifetime she sat in the little living- 
room, huddled in a chair by the stove, 
counting the moments, watching with 
terrified eyes the windows, listening with 
a quaking heart to every scream of the 
wind or dash of rain against the panes. 
Aunt Eliza slumbered on peacefully. 

The mantel clock pointed to fifteen 
minutes of twelve, when there came a 
tap of footsteps on the porch. 

“Open the door, Eileen. Quickly!” 
Eileen rushed to obey the command. 
There, outside, crowded together in 
the rain were a group of coast guards- 


men, with a long dark figure on a 
stretcher. It was Uncle Amos! 
“Hush! It’s all right!” whispered 


Mrs. Beaton. “Amos got a badly broken 
ankle coming down the beach this after- 
noon. He caught his foot in a hole and 
broke the ankle and then had to lie 
there helpless because he was off the 
beaten track of the coast guards and 
couldn’t make himself heard above the 
howling of the storm. When I sent out 
the alarm for him, they went and 
scoured the beach till they found him. 
He’s not badly hurt.” 

“But what about the wreck?” whis- 
pered Eileen when the coast guards- 
men had brought Captain Payne in and 
left him with them. 

“T meant to tell you,” answered Mrs. 
Beaton, “I got word half an hour ago 
that it had gone completely to pieces 
on the outer bar. They couldn’t even 
get the breeches buoy to it. Not a soul 
was saved on her.” 

Eileen could only squeeze her hand in 
wordless understanding. But at that 
moment the little clock struck twelve 
and Uncle Amos opened his eyes and 
looked about in bewilderment. Eileen 
smiled at him, bent down and kissed 
him on the forehead. 

“Happy New Year, Uncle Amos!” 
she said. “You don’t know why yet, but 
I think it’s going to be a happier new 
year than you thought it might—and 
oh!—but I’m glad I’m here to tell 
you so!” 


Mary Ellen and the Big Jump 


(Continued from page 15) 
of the other so that the heel of the front 
foot is even with the toe of the back 
foot, keeping the skis as close together as 
possible. Keep your weight pretty evenly 
distributed on both feet.” She tried that. 
“Now,” I continued, “bend your knees 
and keep your body straight from the 
waistline. The upper part of your body 
should be perpendicular to the hill. See?” 
Mary Ellen nodded. “All right,” I went 
on, “now let’s try it on this little hill.” 

I repeated the instructions once more 
as Mary Ellen prepared to slide, and 
then gave her a little push. Off she went 








and swished down in good shape. When 
she got about halfway to the bottom, 
however, she lost control. One ski went 
east, the other west; and by the time 
I had slid down to her she was sprawled 
out with her face buried in the snow. 

“For sale,” she mumbled, “one pair 
skis, like new. Call Mary Ellen Scott 
at er 

“Cut that out!” I laughed. “That was 
your first slide and you did well.” 

Days went by. Days full of grind at 
books, for the first semester exams were 
approaching on horseback. Once or twice 

(Continued on page 38) 
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HOW DO YOU WASH 


All 
Hirshiiia?. 


Ratny days leave such stubborn, greasy 
mud-spots onstockings! But they’re easy 
to get out, if you use Fels-Naptha Soap. 
Because Fels-Naptha, you see, gives you 
the help of two cleaners instead of one. 
Plenty of naptha (the safe dirt-loosener 
dry cleaners use) combined with good 
golden soap. Working hand in hand they 
loosen the dirt and wash itaway, without 
the hard rubbing that wears things out. 

Fels-Naptha is extra help for the 
whole wash, too. Ask mother to get 
Fels-Naptha from the grocer. It will 
make her work easier. 


Nothing can take the place of 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR 
THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


“tonges®” “*eeges™” “teegest” “*eenest™ “eeegeet™ “eesgeet™ “teenee™ 

















“Most Important 


of All” 


“IT have known girls who 
really had nothing to make 
people look at them except 
exquisite neatness—and 
you'd be surprised how 

many people looked!” 
—Hazer. Rawson Capes 
American Girl, September 


Safe 
Pure 
Easy 


“DERBAC” 


SHAMPOO 
is the best aid to 
that exquisite neat- 
ness that is based on 

beauty through health. 
Derbac is a_health- 
promoting cake shampoo 
made of cocoanut oil and 
pine tar that is excellent to | 
check dandruff. It also pro- 
tects you against head in- 
fections so readily caught in 
school, as well as helping to 
keep your hair attractive 
At druggists, or send us 
your druggist’s name and 
25c for a20-shampoocake. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO. 
Dept. G-4 
334 East 27th St., New York City 
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>. Fa This Sterling Silver Ring, beautifully 
carved, set with a genuine onyx. $2.75.In 
y lots of 36 or more $2 each. S pecsal Goris’ 

Club Illustrated Folder sent free. 


Cc. K. Grouse Company 
North Attleboro, Mass. 


25-A Bruce Ave. 





Every city’s doing it—get into the fun, too! 
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UNIFORM 


and 


EQUIPMENT 
BARGAINS 


Due to a change in style and 
color of the official Girl Scout 
uniform the National Equipment 
Department is offering for sale 
at nominal prices the following 
khaki clothing. This equipment 
is entirely new and, without ques- 


tion, of excellent wearing quality. 


EQUIPMENT FOR GIRLS 


per doz. 
One piece dresses $ 10.00 
Two piece Norfolk suits 20.00 
Skirts 7.50 
Hats khaki 5.00 
Stockings sizes 9 to 11 3.00 
EQUIPMENT FOR ADULTS 
per doz. 
Two piece Norfolk suits  $ 26.00 
Light weight khaki 
Two piece Norfolk suits 37.00 


Heavy weight, hand tailored 
All wool serge Norfolk suits 160.00 
Hand tailored 


Brown leather belts 5.00 


If you feel that you would be in- 
terested in a quantity of these, please 
advise us and we will be glad to 


send you samples. 


National 
Equipment Dept. 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


670 Lexington Ave., 
New York City 

















Mary Ellen and the Big Jump 


(Continued from page 37) 
Mary Ellen and I went down to the lake 
with skates and skis and her progress 
was remarkable. 

Friday, the twenty-fifth came, and 
with it rain and rising temperature; so 
that by Saturday morning the ice on the 
lake was a bit soft and the red flag was 
up. But the skiing wasn’t bad. 

At one-thirty we trudged over to the 
lake, skis swinging over our shoulders 
and school worries strung out behind us. 
No one was on the lake or up on the 
hill, so we strapped our skis and be- 
gan to climb up. There was to be a 
cross-country race and some jumping. 

“T’m scheduled to take the first jump,” 
I called out as we raced over the snow. 
“Want to climb up while I try one?” 

“Sure,” said Mary Ellen. 

By the time we reached the summit 
we were both breathing hard from the 
exertion and I took off my skis and sat 
down to rest for a minute. Below us 
Palmer Lake stretched out cold and gray- 
looking, deserted save for two small 
black figures that raced up and down. 

“Huh,” I grunted, “looks like a couple 
of town kids trying to see how near they 
can come to busting through.” 

“They're skating pretty close to the 
flag,” commented Mary Ellen with a 
troubled look. 

I nodded and turned to answer a 
shout that came up from the other side 
of the hill. The party was arriving. 

Suddenly I felt a punch in the ribs. 
Almost at the same instant a far-off 
cry reached my ears and Mary Ellen 
began to scream in my ear. 

“He broke through! Look, Bob, he’s 
drowning! Oh, do something, quick!” 

Rattled, I jumped up and grabbed my 
skis. Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
one small black figure dancing about on 
the ice far below us and the head of an- 
other bobbing up and down in the jagged 
hole marked by the red flag. I seemed to 
be all thumbs, and in my excitement I 
fumbled with the straps in a sort of 
nightmare. . .. 

Then it happened. Before I could real- 
ize what was up, Mary Ellen had taken 
a quick glance at the approaching crowd, 
at me, and at the dark speck in the 
lake, had slid to the edge of the snow- 
packed runway, poised for an instant at 
the edge of it, and started down. I 
jumped and tried to stop her, but my 
hand grazed the back of her sweater and 
came away free. 

“Mary Ellen!” I cried. “Mary Ellen!” 
There was agony in my voice that she 
did not hear. Fascinated, I watched her 
descent. Like an arrow she sped on her 
way downward, both knees bent and 
close together, her right foot ahead of 
her left, preparing for the spring that 
would launch her into space. I breathed 
a prayer of thanks that I had told her 
something of jumping form just the day 
before. I could picture her in that rush- 
ing descent; her eyes half closed so that 
the rush of cold air would not water 
them; her mind filled with the thought 
that she must land on her feet and race 
over the lake to the spot where a small 
boy gasped and strangled for breath. 


She took off beautifully, her arms 
stretched out from her sides, her whole 
body straight, her skis together. But as 
the take-off platform shut her off from 
my sight a sort of panic seized me... . 
There followed a moment that seemed 
an eternity, and then I saw a speck far 
below—a speck that was Mary Ellen, 
sliding, whirling, tumbling, in a jumble 
of arms, legs, and skis. As she reached 
the bottom of the hill she struggled to 
her feet and raced out over the lake, but 
her progress was slow and she limped. 

Instantly, then, my mind cleared. 
Somehow I fastened on my skis and 
leaped for the slide—just as the gang 
swarmed up over the top of the hill. I 
don’t remember the jump but I do know 
that I didn’t keep my head and I landed 
in a tangle. Before I had regained my 
feet, Staff Woodruff flashed by at a ter- 
rific rate, and ahead, beside the 
jagged hole in the lake, Mary Ellen was 
taking off her skis and pushing them 
across the break to form a bridge which 
the thrashing boy, with fast freezing 
fingers, clutched in a frenzy of fear. 

It was only a matter of seconds until 
we had the victim on firm ice and then 
I turned to Mary Ellen. She was sitting 
off to one side, trembling like a leaf. J 
reached down to help her to her feet 
but she shook her head. “I can’t get 
up,” she said, and she gritted her teeth 
in pain. “My ankle .. . hurts. I must 
have twisted it when I landed. What a 
bungle I made of that jump! Bob, that 
jump scared me.” 

My voice wasn’t very steady. “That 
was the bravest thing I’ve ever seen, 
Mary Ellen. I’m proud of you, old scout. 
Let’s see the old ankle.” 

That night the whole bunch of us 
went around to see how she was getting 
on. We found her propped up in a chair 
in the living-room of her Women’s 
League House, her ankle bound up and 
resting on a pile of pillows. The doctor 
had said it wasn’t broken, but badly 
wrenched. 

“Hello,” she cried cheerily as we 
trooped in. “I thought you’d all be down 
at the lake by now.” 

“Lake?” growled Staff scornfully. 
“What lake? Do you suppose we’d waste 
our time tonight fooling around a lake 
when we can come and look at the cham- 
pion lady ski-jumper of the world?” He 
turned towards the grinning crowd. 
“Ladees and gentulmun,” he _ barked, 
“for the small sum of one dime, the 
tenth paht of a dollah, you may each 
and everyone shake the lady by the 
hand! Nothing like it has ever been 
offered anywhere else in the en-tire uni- 
verse! Do not crowd, push, whistle, or 
stamp your feet! I thank you!” 

And the party was on! 

The next morning’s Daily carried an 
ad that caught my eye and made me 
grin. “For Sale:” it read, “pair of skis. 
Used only once. Call Miss Scott, 21252.” 

I sent a freshman out incognito to 
buy them, and those famous skis now 
hang in my room. When Mary Ellen re- 
gains her confidence—which won’t be 
long now—I’m going to return them to 
her. She’s sure to want them again. 








Every town’s going “American Girl”—what about yours? 
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On the Muskeg Trail se 

(Continued from page 9) yw eee a TS 

whiteness that stretched all around it, 5 ~4“4, 
7 gleaming under the clear winter sky. a . % 
a ; Vaguely, the Indian heard shouts Itt ve j 
“4 from the trail across the muskeg. He 4 i ee Fs 7 
~ answered them, he fired his rifle, but 1 \s & | " 

Sam was battling desperately for life. ‘ a va, ue , 
d His struggling legs were going deeper, Y ele r euY ey 
- the mud and water met across his striv- ccs Lp uo 
"| ing back, and only by straining upward | vee S . 
le with his head could he keep out the 





d choking, semi-liquid slime that threat- THE HOTEL 


. ened his life. 

it Then above the rim of slush around OOSEVE iT 
him he saw two running forms. He 

1. knew that Janet and her father were (6™ STREET AT YAND W 

racing toward him from the direction WASHINGTON D.C 


of the trail. And as he had to swing 
I about to struggle in ever-lessening cir- 
cles, a strange and warming look came 
into his brown eyes. Only rarely have 
people seen that glowing exultation in 


To Those Who Plan A Trip To The 
Capital At This Time We Offer Most 





: the eyes of animals who have paid the Attractive Rates: 

1e price of faithfulness, and only those 

" who have can know how great is the Room with bath forOne . . $4.00 

n enduring bond between mankind and Room with bath for Two . . $5.00 

h the dogs whose allegiance they have j . 

-“ won. Sam had to turn in his struggles. An imposing edifice extending a full block along 


The mud was closing on his neck. Des- 
il pair was in his heart. 
With the snow in clouds about their | 


fashionable 16th Street on which are located many 
of the foreign embassies and legations. A few min- 
utes from all points of interest. Luxurious appoint- 






































1g flying legs, Janet and her father reached | ments, unique Loggia, exceptional restaurant. Eight 

J the place where the Indian was stand- hundred spacious rooms, each with bath 

>t ne. we a lifted co -~ he : = Jeu — 
ad been pulling, swung it high above TH ' 

“ his head and hurled it to the full length * a eee psi-tnape yeaa 

st of its rope. It splashed soddenly into 

a the mud. But Sam could not reach it. 

at Like a flash, Janet’s sash came off, was ae 
knotted to the rope and the next in- 

at _ ~ no on eg _ = pov be- = | — —— 
side the weakening dog. He tried to = x 

“5 rear, his forepaws hooked about the The Finishing Touch | 

; upturned runners, the rope took up the to the Uniform 

- strain, Sam’s body was drawn taut and, h N k hi { 

1g inch by inch, was pulled to the surface —t _~ eckKercniert | 

ra of the clinging muskeg. Five minutes 

5 later the start was made to the cabin. 

id An exhausted but happy and thankful 

or group it was that followed the familiar 

i trail to the door. 

4 Janet and her dog raced on ahead to 

ve build up the fire and make ready medi- 

m cines with which they would nurse the 
old native through the night before 

y. starting in daylight for the ranch where 

te a warm bed was waiting for him. Sam 

ce sat beside the crackling heater while 

a the frozen mud thawed from his thick 

le coat. Then, unexpectedly, Janet ran to | 

d. him, dropped to her knees and gathered | 

d. oe 2 bag hoa — a — | OFFICIAL 

er hands he is rugged head, lifted . . 

h na sag to meet her own and she spoke | Girl Scout Flash-light 

» to him. 

: “You did a braver thing than I could _ ogo = sep’ 
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Speak to your captain or local director about it today 
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Every member of Troop 102 of Chicago, an ‘“‘American Girl” subscriber 


Honor Troops 
of 
THe AMERICAN GIRL 


Every member an AMERICAN GiRL subscriber! That's 
the record of Troop 102 of Chicago, gained during a 
citywide campaign when a thousand AMERICAN GIRL 
subscriptions were sold. 

And Troop Eight of Salt Lake City has the same dis- 
tinction of being 100° subscribing. It also took an active 
part in a campaign that covered the whole city. 

Now Chicago and Salt Lake City are having new 
| AMERICAN GiRL drives. Both places were so successful 
before that they wanted to try again. They like the fun 
of boosting their own magazine, the excitement of counting 
| the rising piles of subscription blanks. And they like, too, 
the sound of the dimes and quarters that roll into their 
treasuries—for a troop gets thirty-five cents for every one 
year subscription it sells and fifty cents for every two 

year subscription. 
| Your troop can be an honor troop and earn money 
| for its troop fund, whether it has a campaign of its own 
| or helps in a campaign in its city. Write for information 
to Elsie Wrase, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Be an Honor Troop 


Have an “American Girl” 


Campaign 








Troop 8 of Salt Lake City, Utah, wasin no time at all 100% subscribing 














A Continued Story 
(Continued from page 24) 
as many girls who have allowances work 
for money as girls who have none. And 
scores of them walk to school to save 
their car fare, and stalwartly resist 
candy and sodas. 

No less than twenty-six cities have 
written to know how the girls in Colo- 
rado Springs save, and they are glad to 
tell about it. They have a little thrift 
play, Penny Providence, written by Mrs. 
C. S. Morrison, a Girl Scout mother. 
which they will send along to any city for 
a “Thrift Rally.” 

Why don't you ask your captain to 
help start a permanent savings and 
thrift plan in your city? It is such a 
nice feeling to walk into one’s bank 
and have the bankers so cordial and 
helpful, just as they are with fathers 
and mothers. 2 

Just begin saving now during Na- 
tional Thrift Week in January—such a 
good time to plan to go to college! 


Other Girl Scouts Save, Too 

Girl Scouts in other cities have their 
methods of saving, too. In Salt Lake 
City, they have adopted a system of 
accumulating money for camp. It is 
something like the savings stamp idea 
during the war. Each girl receives a 
green folder with sixty squares in 
which to paste Camp Pinar stamps, 
which she can buy for ten cents each 
from her captain or from Girl Scout 
Headquarters. When the folder is full, 
it takes its owner to camp for a week. 
A fine way to buy ten cents worth of 
summer fun at a time! 

In Middleborough, Massachusetts, 
each girl in the Daisy Troop sold choco- 
late bars to help some members of the 
troop to start savings accounts. Then 
they all—forty-two of them—marched 
to the savings bank and came out a 
hundred per cent depositors. Giri 
Scouts of Troops Eighteen and Nine- 
teen in Richmond, Virginia, have their 
savings accounts, too. 

The banks all over have been most 
encouraging and helpful to Girl Scouts 
who want to save. In Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, Troop Five and Troop 
Twenty were conducted on a special 
tour through the Dime Savings Bank, 
were shown the vaults and bookkeeping 
department and were told just how 
deposits are made. One of the girls 
writes: 

“We helped close the vault for the 
night. This we thought quite an honor 
The vault door is automatically con- 
trolled by a time clock and when once 
closed at night, it cannot open again 
until the next morning. First we helped 
to close the inner door, then the heavy 
steel door which weighs nine tons. Mr. 
Davenport then turned a large wheel 
and everything was safe back of bolted 
steel doors. 

“The clearing house, the operation of 
the safety deposit boxes and many 
more interesting things were explained 
We certainly enjoyed every minute of 
our trip.” 

The banks in your city will be glad 
to help you be thrifty, too. Ask them 
and see what fine ideas they have 





Are you planning to give a Valentine Party this year?— 
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The Bandit’s Canyon 


(Continued from page 22) 
could see part of a tiny hut. Her can- 
yon had once sheltered a famous bandit, 
who had built a hut of rough rocks, 
approached by a secret trail. She had 
often looked for the bandit’s trail, but 
had found no trace. As she stood brood- 
ing, she thought she heard a soft moo- 
oo-ing far below. At first she decided it 
was imagination, but Zig-Zag, a trained 
cattle horse, pricked up his ears. 

Jane listened again. 

‘““Moo-00-0-0!” 

No mistaking this time. The mother 
cow was down there calling to her calf. 

Jane did not stop to wonder if Zig- 
Zag could find his footing down the 
steep side of the canyon. She started, 
letting the horse pick his way. Twice 
he just caught his balance after Jane 
had shut her eyes for a fall. She won- 
dered why she had tried to come down 
on horseback. It was folly. But she ad- 
mitted she would have been frightened 
to enter the canyon alone, with the fog 
so thick. Suddenly she remembered 
what Kid had told her. 

Thieves abroad! Suppose she was 
riding right into their den? It was too 
late to turn back now. Zig-Zag was too 
tired to begin climbing, and the rough 
part of the descent was passed. In 
front, their way was easy for his sure 
feet. The moo-oo-ing was much nearer. 
Jane stopped Zig-Zag so suddenly that 
he almost lost his footing. She looked 
up through the thinning mists to get her 
bearings. Yes, she was right. They were 
making straight for the bandit’s hut! 

Of course! The thieves were hiding 
there with their prize until the search 
was given up. Then they would slip 
away by night and make big money. 
They must have discovered a secret en- 
trance and were sure of privacy, be- 
cause no cattle were ranging near the 
canyon, and the few travelers on the 
road above would not notice the faint 
call below. 

She would see what was going on in 
the hut! She dismounted and led Zig- 
Zag behind some thick bushes, then 
she dropped the reins in front of him. 
He knew he was to stand still. Glad 
that her habit blended with the rocks 
and foliage, she crept cautiously from 
bush to bush. Thieves were usually 
alert, she remembered, even when they 
thought they were safe. 

When she was within a few yards of 
the hut, she saw signs of life. The cow, 
which she recognized as one of the reg- 
istered breed with which Kid was ex- 
perimenting, was tethered in an open 
space some distance beyond, but there 
was a pile of freshly broken brush on 
the porch, and from the chimney came 
a faint curl of smoke. 

For a moment Jane’s courage failed 
her, but she was determined not to give 
up now. Between the nearest window 
and the wide chimney was a large bush. 
She would hide behind that bush and 
listen at the window. If she could rec- 
ognize the voices, or catch a glimpse of 
the men inside, she could return té6 the 
ranch and have them captured later on. 

Remembering the training an Indian 


herder had once given her, Jane began 
crawling across open spaces and slipping 
among the brush without standing erect. 
Finally she reached the bush, crawled 
behind it, and leaned against the chim- 
ney, breathing hard through shut teeth. 
There was no sound within the hut, 
save the cracking of the dry brush in 
the fireplace. 

What were they doing? Could they be 
sleeping by the fire, or might they have 
seen her? 

Slowly she pulled herself up under 
the window and peeped into the room. 
She could not believe her eyes. 

There was no trace of thieves. No 
man was in the large room of the hut, 
but on a blanket before the fire lay an 
old woman who was evidently in great 
pain. Her head rolled feverishly and one 
hand was pressed to her side. 

Jane was in the hut kneeling by the 
woman before she thought twice. She 
felt the wrinkled hands. They were dry 
and hot. The mumbling lips were 
parched. She had settled down on the 
floor to think what she could do, when 
there were cautious steps behind her. 
She did not move. Had she walked into 
a trap after all? 

Cold perspiration came out on her 
forehead. Just as she was feeling hys- 
terical enough to scream, the owner of 
the steps spoke. 

“P—Please! I—I—” 

It was a child’s voice. Jane sprang 
to her feet and faced a boy of twelve, 
tired and very hungry-looking. 

“P—Please help her before y’ go! 
Y’ mustn’t stay—he—” 

“He? Who?” whispered Jane. 

“The robber! He said he'd not be 
back until night, but he might!” The 
boy choked on his words, but he kept 
his eyes on Jane. 

Jane's eyes filled with quick tears of 
sympathy. She put her arm about his 
shoulder and tried to speak calmly, al- 
though her teeth would chatter. 

“T-Tell me a-all about it. I'm here 
to—help you.” 

“Call me R-Roy—will you?” He gave 
up trying to be manly, and clung to 
her beseechingly. 

“How did he get you?” 

The youngster stood up manfully. 

“Guess y’ think I’m a baby! Cryin’ 
like this! I'll t-tell you how it happened. 
Granny ’n’ me camped up there.” He 
pointed to the wall opposite Jane's 


favorite spot. “There’s a big, thin 
rock—” 
“Yes, yes! I stood on it once. It 


rests on two jutting rocks.” 

“Uh-huh, and it’s loose! We camped 
on it Saturday night—” 

“This is Friday!” 

“Tt seems like a year. We was drivin’ 
cross country to live with Uncle Bill— 
*cause—paps ’n’ m-mama died—” His 
face worked pitiably, but he squared his 
thin shoulders. “After dark I 
fire. We ate supper ’n’ went to sleep. 
‘Way in the night somebody kicked me. 
There was five men talkin’ "bout us.” 
His voice broke in childish rage. “One 


built a- 








Sent FREE! Plans for 
a Wonderful Party 


Now you can surprise your friends with a Val- 
entine Party that's new and different. For Den- 
nison has prepared all the plans for invitations, 
decorations, games, stunts, costumes, refresh- 
ments. And these clever plans are free! Just 
send the coupon. 


Use Dennison Party Goods 


These new plans arejustasampleof what you will al- 
ways find in the Dennison Party Magazine, for it’s 
full of ideas for entertaining at home, at your school, 
or your club, And for every occasion the whole year 
round you can get the party supplies you need at your 
local store where Dennison goods are sold. Crepe 
paper decorations, favors, place cards, novelties— 
get them, together with the Party Magazine, at sta- 
tionery, department stores and drug stores, 

Send the coupon now for the FREE plans for the 
Valentine Party, And why not let us send you at the 
same time a copy of the Party Magazine, or the big 
new Party Annual, filled with plans for happy par- 
ties all year round, or some of the new special books 
on entertaining. See list in coupon, 
goes Dept. 27-A, Framingham, Mass. 

Please send me the FREE plens for a Valentine Party. 


Name - 


Address | 








low. I enclose proper amount to cover all. 


l 
~---The Party Magazine 25¢ ....Crepe Paper Costumes 10c | 
_--- Children’s Parties d0c ....Tables and Favors ide | 

~---Engagements & Showers l0c ....Crepe Paper Flowers 10c 
~---Money Making Parties 10c _...Sealing Wax Craft 0c | 
---Decorating Halls & Booths 10c___. Lamp Shade Packet 10c | 

Party Annual $1.00 ___ Rope Weaving 10¢ 
~---Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower Making $2. | 
| 
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| Also send me the books I have checked be- 
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Girt Scout Purss 
Girt Scout Purse made of brown 


genuine leather, pocket for registra- 


tion card and one for money. 
Equipped with straps to fasten on 
belt. Girl Scout trefoil stamped on 


flap ° . . . ° ° ° ° . 30c 

Same style in green suéde with G. 

S. Insignia on snap . . . 50c 
Nationat Equipment DepartMENT 


670 Lexington Avenue New York, N. Y. 








said ‘Choke ’em.’ "Nother said ‘Give ’em | 


(Continued on page 42) 





EAGLE ART COMPANY 
42 Ames St., Medford, Mass. 
Fancy Leathers for Craft Workers 


A three-cent stamp brings you samples. Sold 
by the whole or half skin, or cut to measure. 
Tools and accessories for leather workers. 














Get new ideas for one from Winifred Moses in February 
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JULIETTE LOW 
and the Girl Scouts 


The Story of an American Woman 
Edited by 


Anne Hyde Choate and Helen 
Ferris 


A new book for Girl Scouts 
and other girls who would like 
to be Girl Scouts. Mother and 
father will enjoy it too. 

Juliette Low's story, both as 
an individual of wonderful per- 
sonality, wit and charm, and as 
founder of the Girl Scouts in 
the United States is admirably 
retold in this book. Her radiant, 
| fascinating personality lives 
again. 

It is a biography that has a 
wide human interest as the rec- 
ord of noble life—the life of 
our Founder. There is a fore- 
word by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. Lady Baden-Powell 
contributes a chapter, “Daisy 
Low As I Remember Her,” and 
the Illustrations are particu- 
larly appealing. 

Every Girl Scout will want a 
copy and mothers and fathers 


will find it a most unusual 
Christmas gift for all girls. 
Price $2.00 
Mail orders to 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















Plays and Entertain- 
ments for Girls 
Send for our new 
400 page Catalog and 
Special circular 


“Plays for Girls” 


S$) 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
FOUNDED 1845 
Incorporated 1898 

THOS. R. EDWARDS, Managing Director 
25 West 45th St., New York City 





























For Boy Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 
For the Home or School Room, 
Dialogs, Speakers, Monologs, 
Juvenile Plays and Songs, i 


“Emme face Plays, Recitations, Dri 
How to Stage a Play, Make-up. Catalogue FREE. 
T. &. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.a7 CHICAGO 





Commencement lnitati 


Surprisingly different — unusual. Ultra- 
smart 1929 styles now ready. Designed for 
America’s leading schools, academies, col- 
leges. Superb quality at low cost. Write at 
once for samples, giving name, 
address, school name. 


THE HARTER SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
2060 East 71st St., 













Cleveland, O. 


The Bandit’s Canyon 


(Continued from page 41) 
hush money,’ and ’nother said ‘Save th’ 
money. Keep ’em down there till we're 
through ’n’ then let ’em squeal if they 
git any fun out of it.’” 

“You said he. Are there more?” 

“Veh, there was. Well, they slid th’ 
thin rock over on top o’ th’ big one— 
and there was a frail.” 

“The old bandit’s trail!” 

“Whose?” 

“Go on! I'll tell you about it later.” 
Both had forgotten their fear now and 
were very excited. 

“Th’ trail was very steep under th’ 
big rock, but it got smooth among th’ 
bushes. We come down here. They had 
‘bout twenty cows then.” 

“Where'd they take them?” 

“Don’ know. Each took a few, and 
didn’t come back. It’s very myster-rous! 
He’s th’ only one left. Cain’t go till 
th’ cow out there gets well. Skinned 
knee. I have t’ rub medicine on it. He 
beats me, an’ he said if I tried t’ leave 
he’d k-kill Granny! Couldn’t go noway. 
I’m so weak!” 

“Doesn't he feed you anything?” 

“Jus’ hard bread. Granny cain’t eat 
that. He’s plannin’ t’ leave us here t’ 
starve! I was lookin’ f’ berries when y’ 
come. There’s nothin’ out there.” 

“You poor dear! You and Granny 
shan't starve. I’m going to get some 
good hot food right now!” 

“No, no! You mustn’t come back. 
He might sneak back ’n’ get you, too.” 

“No he won't. I'll come back with 
some cowboys and guns.” 

“Sure ’nough? Will you?” Roy sat 
up straight, hopeful for the first time. 
“Som’how I jus’ thought you were lost, 
too. Will you get th’ cowboys t’ let me 
shoot ‘im—right on that ugly scar?” 
He made a gesture toward his left 
cheek. 

“Has he a scar there?” Could it be 
Mexican Sam, who could never be 
caught stealing, although all the cow- 
men distrusted him? 

“Veh! He says his dad built this hut 
‘n’ there’s gold buried here.” 

Jane gave a little cry of excitement. 
So the old bandit had fled to Mexico 
and, probably on his death bed, had told 
his half-breed son about his hidden loot. 

“Roy, I’ve a wonderful story to tell 
you! We'll make him dig up the gold 
and pay for what he and his father 
stole!” 

“Before the others went away, they 


were worried "bout a pal who got 
caught—” 

“Rustlin’ Joe?” 

“You bet! We'll catch ’em now!” 


Roy’s pale face was becoming flushed 
with excitement. Jane could no longer 
sit still. She sprang to her feet. 

“T'll go now and get you food. If he 
should come before night, you signal— 
take the brush off the porch.” 

“Sure! He’d never miss that. Th’ 
chimney won't draw big. That’s why he 
lets me keep a fire.” 

The climb out of the canyon was 
hard and took a long time, but Jane 
was so eager to reach the top that she 
climbed steadily, often leading Zig-Zag 


where he could scarcely find footing, so 
that he began to limp painfully. 

Just as they stood on the rim there 
were three rapid shots. and Jane saw 
Kid racing to her. They had been 
searching for her! From all around 
came single answering shots. Exhausted, 
she leaned against Zig-Zag. 

Kid was out of his saddle before his 
pony stopped. 

“You scared us.” He laughed shak- 
ily. “I was just going down there as a 
last try. Why are you so excited?” 

“I know who he is, Kid! See about 
Zig. He’s all hurt.” 

“Who who is?” demanded Kid, run- 
ning an expert hand over the pony’s 
lame leg. 

“The thief!” 

“W-what! Dusty, you didn’t find 
him!” Words failed him, but he grinned 
complete admiration. ‘Tell me—no, let’s 
get to your dad first, he’s frantic. I'll 
unsaddle Zig and let him follow when 
he’s rested. He’s not hurt much.” 

He helped Jane into his saddle and 
mounted behind. Her father, propped 
up in an easy chair, was waiting on the 
porch. 

“Jane girl! With so many bad men 
about—” 

“That’s just it, Daddy, I've found 
out who they are. Listen!” 

The other searchers came riding up, 
and Jane told her story briefly, her 
words tumbling over each other in her 
excitement. When she had finished, all 
the men were eager to go right after 
Sam. 

“Steady, boys,” warned Sandy Mc- 
Pherson. “We mustn’t make too many 
fresh tracks or we'll scare him off be- 
fore we get a chance at him. Where’re 
you off to, Jane?” 

“Back in a minute, Dad.” 

“Don’t run off again! Let’s see, boys. 
Jess, you go out to th’ lock-up and see 
if you can make Rustlin’ Joe talk. Jim. 
you and Bill get your forty-fours and 
watch the hut during the day. Three of 
you ride about and quietly tell our 
trusted men to wander into the canyon 
separately durin’ the afternoon. Be 
kinder casual, so no outsiders'll get 
wind o’ things. With the boy to identify 
the gang, we ought to bring every one 
back to jail in a week or two. But 
where’s Jane? I’m worried about that 
girl.” 

“Here.” Jane’s appearance caused 
broad grins from all the men. She was 
again the happy little figure they all 
loved, in khaki trousers, scuffed, silver- 
trimmed boots, checked shirt, and a 
baggy old sweater. She smiled back at 
them wholeheartedly. 

“This kit has food for poor little Roy 
and I’m taking blankets for Granny. 
Old Maria is filling a thermos bottle 
with hot broth for them.” 

“But, Jane, I can’t let you—” 

“But, Daddy, he’s really my thief. 
now—” Jane was ashamed of the tears 
that sprang to her eyes, but they won 
for her. 

“Sure, Sandy. We'll take care o’ her.” 
Jim could see how much Jane wanted 

(Continued on page 46) 





Jo Ann comes again in the February issue— 
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Room & Bath 
Tuband Shower 


$3 to §5 
per day 


For 2 Persons 


54 to 6 


per day 

















MONTCLAIR 


Lexington Ave. 
49th to 50th St. 


New York’s newest and finest Hotel 


800 Rooms 
Radio in Every Room 


3 minutes’ walk from Grand Central, 
Times Square, Fifth Avenue Shops 
and most important commercial 
centres, leading shops and theatres, 
10 minutes to Penn. Station. 


Vy 8 
Ly Inthe Grand ‘XY 
Central Section 


wOTE; 


Xew York City 


800 Baths 





Grand Central Palace 
only 2 short blocks away 


S. Gregory Taylor, 
President 


Oscar W. Richards 
Manager 


























Girl Scout Memory Book. An attractive album with embossed leather 


cover. Suitable for use as memory book or photograph album. 


ek . « 
Black and gray . 


ae 
ee 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT DEPT., GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York 











HANDICRAF' 
Self-Instruction Booklets 

Our booklets are designed to help girls 
in their handicraft work at home, at 
camp and at school. 

How to Make Pleated Lamp Shades 

How to Do Simple Wood Finishing 

How to Make a Waste Basket 

How to Make a Batik Handkerchief 

Block Printing Applied to a Sofa Pillow 

How to Make a Princess Slip 

How to Make a Plaited Skirt 

How to Make Crystalline Lamp Shades 

How to Make a Cooking Combination 

How to Make Pajamas 

How to Make a Laundry Bag and a Shoe Bag 

How to Make Hammered Copper Book Ends 

How to Make a Nightgown 

How to Make Three Practical Aprons 

How to Make an Envelope Bag, Coin Purse and 


on 
Y-FIVE CENTS EA 
PRACTICAL ARTS PUBLISHING co. 
44 Vista Avenue Elizabeth, New Jersey 


The Award of A Giri Scout 
Badge or Insignia 

Is a Definite Recognition 
of Accomplishment 
Wear them Always 


Sold exclusively by the 
National Equipment Department 
of the Girl Scouts 





We would be interested in receiving inquiries from 
other organizations of either a local or national 
character, relative to our products. 


THE MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 


210 East 51st St. 
New York City 























Veer: and ‘s Scoop 





The Funniest Joke I 
Heard This Month 


Eager to Begin 
A small boy on his way to 
spend the Christmas holidays with 
a friend, was continually asking 
the guard, much to the man’s an- 
noyance, if the train had arrived 
at Reading. 
At last the train actually did 
arrive at Reading. 
“Here you are, youngster, 
the guard. ‘ 


said 
‘Here's s your Reading.” 


“Thank you,” ‘said the boy 
without moving. 
“Well,” said the guard, “aren't 


you getting out?” 

“Oh, no,” said the boy. “I have 
a long way further to go, but | 
Mother told me to eat my sand- | 
by | 


wiches at Reading.”—Sent 
Etpa Mutr, Argentine Republic, 
South America, 


Send Tue AMERICAN GIRL your 
funniest joke, telling us your name, 
| age, and address. A book will be 
| awarded to every girl whose joke is 
published in this space. 


Salata | 
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A Good Sport 


A man traveling on Pullman asked 
the porter what was the amount of the 
average tip. The Negro replied it was a 
dollar; whereupon the man handed him 
a dollar. The porter grasped the silver 
coin affectionately and said, “Yassuh, 
boss, but you is de fust puhson what has 
come up to de average.’”—Sent by RuTH 
BuRCHER, Waverly, Pennsylvania. 


Catching the Worm 


“Why do you rise so early? 
“T have to get downtown early in or- 
der to find a parking place for my car.” 
“But don’t you find you have a good 
deal of time hanging on your hands?” 
“Oh, then, I take the street car home 
and have breakfast.”—Sent by Lvuzte 
BREITENSTEIN, Dayton, Ohio. 
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A Sure 


Sign »S 





TENDERFOOT: 

First CLaAss: 

TENDERFOOT: 
tracks.—Sent 


A train just passed. 
How do you know? 
Why here are the 

by EstHER SCHERSER, 








New York City. 





Five girls, an over-night boat trip, a wreck, robbers— 
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Past Mending 


(Continued from page 25) 

and one-half inches long. This should 
be cut in the very edge of the mitten. 
From another part of the stocking 
that isn’t badly worn, cut the thumb, 
making it five and one-half inches 
long at the outside edge, and two and 
one-half inches long at the inside seam 
and rounding it carefully at the tip, 
so it slopes gradually to a_ point 
at the top, is about an inch and 
three-quarters wide at the middle and 
slopes down to about an inch and a 
quarter wide at the bottom. This allows 
for the seam. The thumb should of 
course be out so that the outside edge 
of it is on a fold of the stocking. Next, 
stitch the lower part of the thumb, then 
baste the thumb into the slit in the 
mitten and stitch. When the seams are 
all made, turn the mitten wrong side 
out, slip your hand into it, lay each 
seam open and hem the edge of the 
seam down to the stocking, trying to 
catch each exposed end of knitting so 
that it cannot possibly ravel. Then 
press it under a damp cloth as you did 
the spattees, and there you have a 
jolly pair of mittens for your winter 
sports. 

For the cap, choose a pair of socks 
with the tops and legs in good condition. 
Cut them off seventeen inches from the 
top of the border and shape them to 
a point, sloping back four inches. Slit 
each sock up the back seam or, if 
there is no seam, follow carefully up 
a rib of the knitting, so that your cut 
will be perfectly straight, then sew the 
two socks together, edge to edge, which 
will make it just big enough around 
for the cap. The border part of the 
cap will have to have its seam on the 
opposite side from the rest of the cap. 
You can tell just how this should work 
by turning up the border and watching 
where the seam will come. Sew the 
points together in such a way that it 
will bring the cap to a peak, leaving a 
tiny hole at the top in which to sew 
the end of the tassel. Before you finish 
the seams on the wrong side, try on 
the cap and if it seems too big or too 
long, you can make it smaller by cut- 
ting off all four points an inch or two 
shorter, and stitching them over again. 
Then finish the seams and press care- 
fully. Make the tassel out of strips of 
sock about nine inches long and a 
quarter of an inch wide, cut from the 
lower part of the stocking. In cutting, 
follow the rib exactly so that there 
will be no raveling. When the strips 
are cut, lay them together and tie them 
tightly in the middle with one of the 
strips. Then bend the two sides of the 
tassel together and wind around another 
strip of the stocking, two or three times, 
very tightly, just about an inch from 
the top of the tassel, and sew up the 
end. Then trim off the finished tassel 
so that all the ends are straight at the 
bottom. Slip the top into the hole in 
the top of the cap and sew it tightly. 
Try on the cap, arrange it becomingly 
and sew down the tassel to the side 
of the cap so that it will cover the 


seam at one side and look jaunty. 

Next come the bed socks. They are 
made just the same way as the mittens, 
without the thumb. For the bed socks, 
stockings should be chosen with good 
legs and tops. Cut them just as long 
as you wish, the longer the better, 
round off the end as you did with the 
mittens and sew up the seam. 

For the tennis socks, choose a pair 
of golf stockings with good feet and 
tops. If there are holes in the legs, 
it makes no difference, as you cut off 
the foot of the stocking about six inches 
up from the heel and cut off the border 
from the top of the stocking. Sew the 
border onto the foot, finishing the seam 
edges neatly and turn the border down 
at the ankle so that it will look just 
like all the tennis socks you see in the 
smart shops. These are comfortable for 
wear under your skating shoes. 

Now we come to the scarf. For a 
scarf, choose a particularly gay pair of 
socks with a straight leg. You will 
notice that some stockings are shaped 
in at the ankle and others are com- 
paratively straight. Choose one of the 
perfectly straight ones, cut it off just 
as near the foot as possible and rip 
the hem at the top, if there is one, 
so that each piece may be just as long 
as possible. Then split each stocking 
carefully down the back seam or cut it 
perfectly straight up and down one of 
the knitted ribs, so that the pattern of 
the sock may be as near the middle 
of the scarf as possible. You now have 
two pieces of stocking nine or ten inches 
wide and twenty-five to thirty inches 
long. Crochet each one around the edge 
with a simple crochet stitch about a 
quarter of an inch deep. You will not 
need to turn under the sides, but the 
ends will be neater if you turn them 
under and hem them down closely be- 
fore you start crocheting. Now lay the 
two middle ends of the scarf together 
and sew them, using the same wool 
that the edge was crocheted with, catch- 
ing in the top of the crochet stitch 
on either side with your needle at the 
same time. When this is finished you 
will have the effect of the two pieces 
being crocheted together. Then run a 
second row of crocheting all around the 
completed scarf to make an effective 
border. 

The scarf shown in the picture is 
bright blue and gray and the edge is 
crocheted with bright blue wool. The 
scarf will need particularly careful 
pressing under a damp cloth to make 
the border lie perfectly flat. And, by 
the way, when you are doing the cro- 
cheting, you may have to experiment 
a bit to be sure that you do not draw 
it so tight as to pucker the edge of the 
scarf, or so loosely as to make it ruffley. 
After you have pressed the scarf, lay 


it out perfectly flat for several hours © 


so that the edges will net curl, and 
let it dry. 

You will probably want to invent 
some other things to make from old 
golf stockings, so bring out your work- 
bag and see what fun you can have. 











FOR SALE 
Copies of 1926 Edition 


of 
GIRL SCOUT HANDBOOK 


30c 


Containing vaiuable information on 

{ How to give first aid in case of 
drowning, snake bite, fainting, etc. 

{| How and where to pitch a tent. 

| What precautions to take for sanita- 
tion. 

| What equipment needed in camp. 

{ How to cook over a camp fire. 

1 Description of wild flowers, trees, 
poisonous plants and other valuable 
facts necessary to the fullest enjoy- 
ment of outdoor life. 


GIRL SCOUT EQUIPMENT DEPT. 
670 Lexington Avenue New York City 








Turn your Kitchen into a 
Candy Shop 

MAKE big money from 

the very beginning. Candy costs 


l5e Ib. to make—sells for 60c! Kk. KR. Foxton 
sells 200 Ibs, weekly—Mrs. J. A. Wilcinson sells 
almost 1,100 chocolate bars each week at 5 & lle 
—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! Successful manu- 
facturer teaches secrets of candy making in your 


spare time and shows how to quickly sell your candy 
at a big profit! Practically no capital required 
We furnish tools. Write for fascinating FREE 
book. 


Capito] Candy School 


OEP'T. AJs—6927, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
























Ski this Winter 
Enjoy snowtime’s most 
thrilling sport on 


NORTHLAND 
SKIS 


Beginners, ex- 
perts, and world’s 
champions prefer 
them. Woods, design, 
and workmanship of the 
best. Only Northlands have 
the deerhead trade-mark. 
“How to Ski” 
booklet sent free. 
World’s Laraest 
Ski Manufacturers 


























NORTHLAND 
SKI MFG. Co. 
83 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 











How are you managing your “American 
Girl” Campaign? Send in an account of it. 
The most unusual campaign plan will win 
a prize and your troop surely wants it. 

















It is a thrilling “made-to-order” story—in the 


February issue 
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GIRL SCOUT DIARY 
FOR 1929 

















VERY Girl Scout will 

want to have her own 
diary for 1929. This pocket- 
size book contains many | 
hints and suggestions for 
Girl Scout activities as well 
as nature notes that call at- 
tention to what is happening 
as the seasons pass. 

There is no greater joy 
than looking back over the 
pages of a diary. 

Be sure to place your or- 
der early, so that you will 
have this interesting little 
book to begin your record 
of Girl Scout activities on 
January 1, 1929. 

rece .... 33e 


National Equipment 
Department 
GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York 
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METROPOLE 
HOTEL 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Offers you 400 comfortable 
rooms, most of them with 
bath or shower, electric 
fan, circulating ice-water, 
and everything you expect 
to find in a really fine hotel. 

The location is convenient 
—one block from Interstate 
Bus Terminal—post office 
—theatres—shopping and 
business center. 


Rates: $2.50 with shower, $3.00 
to $5.00 with tub and shower 


Convenient Garage Service 


Greorce W. Martin, Mgr. Dir. 











THIS CLASS RING $1.50 


Largest Catalog Issued Sent FREE 
Ring as shown with any one or two letters in 
center and HS, GS, or SS beside shield, 12 or 
more, $1.50 each, in Sterling silver. —" 
loaned class officers. Specislorders fille 


M Co., Inc., 851 Portland Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








A New Year's Budget For 
Girl Scout Troops 


(Continued from page 29) 

the month to display it and sell it at a 
Girl Scout fair. Tied and dyed scarfs, 
sweet-grass baskets, woven bags and 
mats—all these make attractive and 
useful gifts that early Christmas shop- 
pers will want to buy from you. Some 
Girl Scouts of Sioux City, Iowa, made 
little ribbon bookmarks with a covered 
button, painted to represent a face, for 
a head. The ribbon made the body and 
small ribbon tabs the arms and legs. 
There are lots of other things you can 
make—look them up in past issues of 
THE AMERICAN GrrL—and don’t forget 
that September is the time to take or- 
ders for Christmas cards! 


October 
A fall show on Hallowe'en 


What is better for Hallowe’en than a 
show and party, with a gypsy fortune- 
teller as a sideline. Charge admission 
and let those who wish to know their 
fortunes cross the gypsy’s palm with 
silver. Make the entertainment anything 
you want—a play, pageant or odd num- 
bers. A minstrel show, such as Troop 
Six of Holyoke, Massachusetts, gave 
might be a good idea, with topical songs 
and amusing dances and jokes. Troop 
Six, by the way, called their show 
“Rigmarole.” 


November 
A fall *‘ Fun Frolic’’ 


A “Fun Frolic” was what they called 
their masquerade and fair last year at 
Medford, Oregon. They had cake, candy 
and gift booths, and each patrol chose 
a girl as candidate for the queen of the 
frolic. Her name was written on the 
back of the tickets, which were sold for 
twenty-five cents, so, you see, the troop 
selling the largest number of tickets 


automatically elected their candidate. 
From the sale of tickets and the sale 
of articles at the booths, sixty-six dol- 
lars went into the troop treasury. Each 
candidate for queen at the frolic had 
two maids of honor, and prizes were 
given by merchants of the town for the 
best costumes. 


December 
Christmas again! 


Christmas gifts are what people are 
thinking of now, and Girl Scouts can 
help them all the way down their lists. 
There are so many articles your troop 
can make and sell that it is hardly neces- 
sary for us to give any suggestions here. 
How about the Christmas candies 
Winifred Moses told about in the 
magazine last month, or the fruit cakes 
she described in November? Or batik 
scarfs and wall panels, or baskets, or 
painted boxes and chests, or any of a 
dozen different items that you have 
learned to make during the past few 
years? The Girl Scouts of Troop One 
of Barrington, Rhode Island, sold bay- 
berry candles last year at seventy-five 
cents a pair for the four-inch size and 
a dollar a pair for the six-inch size. 
They made them themselves and the 
idea was very successful. 

And of course, there will be the 
chance to earn money through an 
AMERICAN GIRL campaign again, as so 
many Girl Scouts have done this year. 


Tell us about it! 


Whatever you do about raising money 
for your troop treasury, won’t you 
please write and tell us about it? If 
these suggestions have been helpful to 
you, perhaps your experiences may help 
another troop that reads about them in 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, 


The Bandit's Canyon 


(Continued from page 42) 
to finish her adventure. “We'll send ’er 
back ’fore th’ shootin’ begins.” 

“Tf there’s any shooting, we shoot 
first,’ said Kid, with the assurance of a 
good marksman. 

“Let ’er go, Sandy. She’s got a right 
t’ help finish this.” Slim’s slow drawl 
was sweet to Jane’s ears. She knew he 
had influence with her father. 

“We-e-ell. But Ill have twice as 
many gray hairs by night, I know. 
Don’t try to take horses down. Only 
this little broncho-buster’d get away with 
that.” He pulled Jane to him affection- 
ately. “I was walking down a place not 
so steep when I got these broken 
bones.” 

“T—T really didn’t think, Daddy. But 
if there is any shooting today Ill run 
behind a rock and faint gracefully until 
it’s all over. I'll be careful, for your 
sake, but I'll tell you now I’m not go- 


ing back to school—I’m staying here.” 

“Here, now! You're goin’ back for 
two weeks for exams, then I have some 
plans. Mr. Burkeman and Kid are going 
to Australia next month, so I thought 
you and J’d go to Scotland—quit 
squealin’ so until I’ve finished—and 
later meet them and see Paris and the 
other places. Then we could: all come 
back together. Like the idea?” 

“Don’t ask foolish questions!” Jane 
threw her arms about his neck. 

“Rope me a whale, Dusty, will y’?” 
begged Buck. “I want t’ show ‘im how 
t’ play wi’ th’ prairie dogs.” 

They all began to tease for souvenirs 
from Europe, and Jane joined the game 
happily. If they had been offended yes- 
terday, they were forgetting it now. As 
she gave her father a final hug before 
starting back to the canyon, Jane re- 
solved their “lady” should never fail 
them again, wherever she might travel. 





Renew your subscription right away. Don’t let it expire— 
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600 Lexington Avenue 


PAGEANTS, FESTIVALS, 
OPERETTAS 
Make Your Own 


Y? Because it’s lots more fun. 
There is a real satisfaction 
in weaving together old songs 
and dances into a festi- 
val that is truly your 
own. Here are two 
books that help. 


FOLK FESTIVALS 
$1.00 
Shows you how to do it 
FOLK SONGS OF MANY 
PEOPLES 
2 volumes $3.50 
Provides the music and the songs 
* 
YELENKA THE WISE 
$2.00 


Contains plays which will serve as models 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
New York 








ry 








PLAYS 


for amateurs or professionals 


proee | new, including farces, 

and d in one, 
ewe and daw acts, with large 
or small casts. Easily staged. 
Many have received prizes in 
national contests. 





Write today for free catalogue. 
It clearly and accurately de- 
scribes over 500 plays and 
renders selection easy. 


The Penn Publishing Company 
922 Filbert Street Philadelphia 
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os you had your 
AMERICAN Girt Campaign? 
It isn’t too late to begin in 


Start 1929 right 
and give your whole troop 


A 
HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


For information 


January. 








write to 

Elsie Wrase 
Tue American Girt 
670 Lexington Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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If You Want to | 
Give a Play 


(Continued from page 43) 
high schools or by young people of high 
school age. Eighteen stories have been 
dramatized in this book. 

Nine Short Plays (Macmillan) were 
gathered by M. Jagerdorf for the Chil- 
dren’s Playhouse, an organization in 
New York that has been producing since 
1923, There are production suggestions 
and some unusually clear and practical 
drawings by Remo Bufano for the cos- 
tumes and stage-sets. Some of these pic- 
tures of costumes, by the way, would 
be just as good for grown-up fancy- 
dress costumes, and as the season for 
these is now at its height, you might be 
glad to know that here are small draw- 
ings for several. 

Around the World with Girl Scouts, 
by Emma Bartlett Dutton, is a pageant 
published in pamphlet form by Samuel 
French, as given by Girl Scouts and 
Brownies in Lowell, Massachusetts, in 
honor of Mrs. Juliette Low last year; 
it may be produced anywhere by ama- 
teurs without royalty. 

Although you will scarcely attempt to 
produce J. M. Barrie’s famous fantasy 
Peter Pan, you will be as glad as I am 
to be given at last a chance to read it 
as well as—once a year if you live in 
New York or in London—to see it on 
the stage. Here, in the little book just 
published by Scribner, you will find for 


the first time in print, “Nana” and the 
crocodile, “Slightly” and all the “Lost 
Boys,” “Hook” and the mermaids, 


gathered around the immortal Peter and 
Wendy. As for the stage-directions, they 
are nothing less than priceless. The book 
appropriately appears for Christmas, 
for the play, as I have said, has become 
an annual feature of the holiday season 
in England, and now Miss Eva Le Gal- 
Jienne’s Civic Repertory Theatre has 
begun to put it on in like manner in 
New York. 

Another volume of value to a drama 
reading circle—and I hope the older 
girls have discovered what a fine source 
of entertainment such a circle can be— 
is the collection of all the plays of John 
Galsworthy, now bound into one book, 
Plays (Scribner). This goes from his 
first “The Silver Box” to “Escape”, that 
was produced recently in New York. It 
is the kind of book you will be glad to 
have in your library. 

One Act Plays for Stage and Study 
(French) is the fourth of a series of 
such collections, called for by the popu- 
larity of those that have gone before. 
They may all be acted as well as read, 
and without too much effort in produc- 
tion. 

Before I end this review, I want to 
tell you how very much I wish some 
of the older girls who are practicing or 


teaching what we used to call “‘elocu- 
tion” and now known as “spoken 
English” would read The Oxford Reci- 


tations (Macmillan), five fine scenes | 


from contemporary poets and from 
Greek plays, with a preface by John 
Masefield, explaining how interested he 
is in developing the beautiful speaking 














«NANCY GOES » 
GIRL SCOMTING 


x 











Nancy Goes Girl Scouting 
By Jean Henry Large, with 
an introduction by Mgrs. 
Herbert Hoover. The story of 
a ranch girl who knows how 
to ride and handle a rope and 
meet emergencies—what hap- 
pens to her when she comes 
to town to go to school to 
learn French and music, and 
to know other girls. Being a 
Girl Scout makes it much 
easier, but much more adven- 
turous for her—and makes a 
story that all Girl Scouts will 
like .. . 1.50. 


Nationat Equipment DeparTMENT 
New York, N. Y. 


670 Lexington Avenue 

















BEADWORK 


You can make 
useful articles 


We carry the most complete 
assortment of beads, _ rhine- 
stones, jewels, and materials 
for making beaded bags, neck- 
laces, sautoir chains, hot plate 
mats and other beaded articles. 

Send 10c in stamps to pay 
postage and mailing charges on 
our new 40 page beautifully il- 
lustrated catalogue of beads, 
rhinestones, jewels, bag frames, 
and necklaces. 


WALCO BEAD CO. 
Dept. A 101 W. 37 St., New York 




















of poetry. 


BROWNIE NAME CARDS 


Latest Henly 5 Size. 50 Perfect Name Cards and Case 35c 
“ Size 1% x 2%, Choice of old English, 


Piain, or Script Types 





Bee Address 
Telephone 
With Novelty case and sl box. 
Send Stamps, Coin, or Money Order. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money re- 


funded. Agents Wante 


BROWNIE NAME CARD co. 
{57 Main St., Coventry, R. 








Why tolerate Pimples 
Blackheads and Dandruff 
a 
Cuticura Soap 


and Cuticura Ointment 
will pony and acomnatnly gas ay 
an 


preserve your skin an 














German Silver Slave Bracelet 

any name or design. 
Latest novelty, a 
very desirable gift. 
Width 1”. Price $1. 
Send cash with or- 


er. 
B. & T. NOVELTY CO., Dept. G 
3733 Verdugo Road, Los Angeles, Calif. 

















Our famous International Number comes in March 
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tandard Price List for Girl Scout Equipment 


EFFECTIVE FOR THE CURRENT MONTH 


Girl Scout Uniforms 














Size 
Girl Scout Dress, green... . 8-12 
14-44 
Girl Scout Cloth 36” wite 
per y« ‘ ‘ 
Make up set 
Hat, Gel Scout 
Skirt 1¢-42 
Bloomers . 10-44 
Knee Band Bloomer 10-44 
Middy (Officia e 10-44 
WP WEE s +010 cos eet nian 28-38 
40-46 
Girl Scout Top Coat.... 8-12 
14-42 
Officer's Dress 
; eles skeen 32-44 
SS ace a skh ties 32-44 
Hat, Officer’ s, with insignia 
Lt. wt. felt’ 6-8 
High grade felt. “es 6-8 
Belt, Officer's . “s 
Leather, with hooks..... 28-38 
40-46 
Cee, GG 6k oe saukes 28-38 
40-46 
Officer's Top c Eat ege 32-44 
Officer's Cape aciekans, wae 


Neckerchiet ¢ otton, each...... 
Neckerchiefs, Silk, each 
Black and green 
Bandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs), each........... 
Colors: green, purple, dark blue 
brown, cardinal, black, and ye. 
Yellow Slickers... ooo 8 








Sweaters—Brown and 
Green Heather 

Coat Model 

Slipever Model 


ow 
Ni 


40 
40 


Brownie Uniforms 


Brownie Dress 8-12 


Brownie Material 32” wide 


per yc 
SESS eat Se ee ee eee 
Belt, Leather Sizes 26-28-30... 22! 


+ Brownie Wings. ... 
t Golden Hand 
+ Golden Bar 





ND a 50. 60602 pate sence 3 
Badges 
¢ Attendance Stars... ......e0- 


Ca: 





jee De cvingniae. camer wemeeehe 

+ Proficiency B: adge s 
t Second Class Badge. . 
t* Thanks Badge ae 
eavy gold ei with bar. 

10 K Gold Pi 
Gold Plate Pins.... 








"late. ... 
Insignia 
+ Armband. . view meek . 
¢ Corporal’s Chevron .......... 


Ex-Patrol Leader's Chevron... 
+t Hat Insignia (for Captain's 

hat 
+ Hat Insigni: 1 (for BrownOw!’ shat) 
+ Lapels—G. S., for Girl Scouts... 
t Patrol Leader's Chevron. . 

Pins 

7 Browne... .. .cccccssccoces 
+ Brown Owl Pin. 
+t Committee 
+*Community Service 
+*Golden Eaglet... 
+ Lapels—G. S., Bronze. 
+ Gicl Scout Pins. . 

10K Gold (safety catch). 

Gold Filled (safety catch) 

New Type 

Old style plain pin 

Midget gold flled 

Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 

+ Senior Girl Scout Pin 
t Tawny Owl Pin 











Songs 
America, the agian 
Are You There sees 


— wre 


<7 ea om ND 
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00 
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Price 
Earoliment . - $ 10 
15 
25 
G ml “ti alae tte eae ae pass -60 
brs Scout Song Book. eres are 50 
Girl Scout Songs 
Vocal Booklet........... 10 
Piano Ed'tion 30 
Girl Scout Song Shee t. 04 
Lots of 10 or more. .03 
Goodnight....... a 
Hiking On 30 
On the Trail. 
tion. 40 
05 
Lots of 10¢ or more é .02 
Onward...... AS 
Songs for T eps an . " amp.. 

(Words and Music)...... 30 
TN 602k 65s kb dnewas 25 
Flags 
American Flags 
OR ss sven aan dawiean 2.25 
3x5 ft. Wool 3.60 
ore ee 4.60 
+ Troop Flas "$ 
2x3 sft. Wool. 2.60 10¢ per letter 

2';x4 ft. Wool 1... 4.2015c “ 
3x5 ft. Wool....... 5.75 20¢ “ « 
4x6__ ft. Wool 8.50 20c_ “ : 
NOTE: Two weeks are required to letter 


troop flags and pennants. 
‘roop Pennants 














Lettered with any Troop No. ... $1.50 
gnal F. rar 
Flag Set compiete pial malas eee % 75 
Includes: 
1 pr Morse Code Flags, Jointed 
6-ft. Staf 
1 pr ‘someone Plass. Heavy 
Web Carrying ¢ 
1 pr. of Semaphore K lags i in- 
cluding Sticks and Carrying 
ye rere ° 50 
1 pr. of Morse Code Flags with- 
out Jointed Flagstaff or Carry- 
A ira ite atid a whe as hats 25 
Staffs 
1 in, x 7 it. golnted with spiral 
7. S. Emblem ie 6.75 
lin. x7 ft Tulntes with & agle... 5.00 
lin. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear... 3.50 
G. S. Emble m—se par om . 3.70 
Eagle Emblem—se parate . 2.00 
Spear Emblem—se naraie. ° 1.60 
aa 2.60 
Pa INE. cas cccanncnews . 1.50 
Literature 
Brown Book for Brown Owls.... 


Brown Magic “ 
Brownie Handbook, 


on glish. 
Brownie Games, English 
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Blue Book oi Rnles. sae ‘ 
Camping Out (By L. H. Weir)... 2.00 
Campward Hol............ 75 
Camp and Field Notebook Cover 50 
Ceremonies around the Gir 

Scout Year.. aan ss 25 
Community Service Booklet— 

Each 10c; Per dozen. 1.00 
First Aid Book—New Edition. -60 
Games and Recreational Me “thods 

for Clubs, Camps and Scouts 

(By Chas. F. Smith). 2.00 
Girl's Clubs (By Helen ‘errts) . ‘i 2.00 
ae Guide Book of Games 50 
Girl Scout Diary.....- 35 
Girl Scout Game Book. 35 
Gist Scout Handyfacts...... ee 2.35 
Girl Scout Hike Pack......... e -O5 
Girl Scout onort Stories 

TS ee cecceee 2.00 
Girl Scout Short Storie 

OS, eee eee oe 2.00 
Health Record Books, each. 2.12! 10 

Per dozen. ; 1.00 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover... 1.10 

Flexible Cloth Cover.......... .80 

English Girl Gu:de. ........4. 75 
Home Service Booklet, each 10 

rere 1.00 
How to Start a Girl Scout Troop 

P. ng ona Seren .06 

ara 5.00 
International Conference and 

World Camp Report. . er 1.25 
Juliette Low and the Girl. 

Scouts. ae 2.00 
Kettles and C amp Fires. . 50 
Knots, Hitches and Splices 55 
Life Saving Booklet. 15 | 





Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker. 
Lone Girl Scout Adventurer. 





135 | 


Post C 
| 
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Minimum Standards for Girl 
Scout Camps. . ° 

Nancy Goes Girl & outing 
A ray Se EMEP 6 66200 ccc 


ae ‘Birdsell Otis re 
Stories and How to Tell Them. 

lramping and Trailing... 
Witchery of Archery 

Nature Program— 
A Guide to Girl Scout Leaders 

in their Nature Work 

Girl Scout Nature Trial Guides 
"ende rfoot. 


Second ¢ ‘lass oe opel ¥ 
er Set of 3.. 
Nature Projects— 
Set of three (Bird, Tree and 
Flower Finder) with note- 














FREES erre ee 
i . rere ° 
Rock, Bird, Tree or Flower 

instruction sheet, each. . . 

Garden Flower Project...... 
Insect Finder Project... 
Rock Finder Project 


Star Finder Project 
with Planesphere..... 
Land Animal Finder Project . 
(These projects not supplied 
200k cover) 
Audubon, Bird Plates 





EET SO) voc ccescssesene eee 
Pageant— 
zirl Scout’ s Hope Chest 
Alice Sand‘ford)....... 


Patrol Re gister, each 
Ps rama System for Girl Guides. 


mw St. John Came to Bencer's 
Ss Ehoot, 

A Pot of Red Gerani ums 

Why the Rubhb 

Everybody's Affa‘r. . 

When the Four i inds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky) 

— Gold Pieces (By 
Mochrie) ...... ‘ 
Lots of ten or more, each 

Simple Dramatics for Troop 
Meetings.... 








Mar garet 


ae 
Set of x (Silhouette) 





Set of tour 
Winter, 
Sets connot be 
1 dozen sets 
Girl Scout Nat 
Washington I 
terior) 
Washington Li 
way) 
Girl Scout Laws 
Per hundred 
Girl Scout's Promise 
Per —_ i e« sms 
Brownie Laws 
Brownie — 
Se _ s of Law C 
er hundred 
“4 Girl Scout is 





Spron 





Door- 


le House 


By E. B. Price) 








Cheerful” 








“A Girl Scout's Honor is to be 
Trusted” 

“A Girl Scout is Kind to Ani- 
mal. 

“A Girl Scout is Thrifty’ 

Any of above, each... .....2006 
EEO 

Posters— 
New Building Poster 9',x1t1"4¢ 
"er adowen 

New Girl Scout Poster (By Karl 
Jahusonm) Large... ...cccecee 
Medium ‘ 
OO ee ee 

Girl Scout ¢ reed (By “Henry 
Van Dyke 


Girl Scout's Promise, 1ixi6: 
Per hundred 

Girl Scout's Promise, 
Per hundred... 

on Se out Laws 





&xii.: 





sé BZecce ° eeee 
Prsiiaciag Amateur Entertain- 
ments (By Helen Ferris). 
Scout Mastership 
Three Degrees in Hiking 
lramping and Trailing with the 
xirl Scouts. . ° 
Tree Marker (not engrai ed) 
Troop Management Cours 





-10 | Troop Register (Field Not 2 A 


Size)... 


Important Instructions for Ordering Equipment 


:. Girl Scout Eauipment can be sold only upon written approval of registered captain. 
. Cash must accompany all orders. All checks, drafts, or money orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
. Girl Scout buttons, patterns and coat lapels are sold only when official Girl Scout green cloth is purchased from National 


Headquarters. 


4. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 


When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 


t+Authorized department stores cannot sell these items. 


Price 
$ .25 
1.50 


in note- 


$ 1. 


ve 
Un 


oe ee 
nan 
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Additional Sheets 
Cash Record (15 shorts) -25c package 
Per sheet (broken pkg.)........ 3c ea. 
Treasurer's Monthly Record 
(30_sheets). . ..-25¢ package 
Per Sheet (broken keg ) 


see eee 2c. €a. 

Treasurer's or Scribe’s Record 
te ere ee + paekaee 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) 3c ea. 


Individua' Rew cord 
(30 sheets) . 
Per sheet (broken pke.. 
Troop Advancement Record 


.25¢ package 
* 2c ea 


3c a sheet 


Toney Reports (30 sheets) ee package 











































rr sheet (broken pkg.)..... Cc ed. 
Miscellaneous 
" Price 
Astronomy Game.......... eee 3.75 
i, UD SND, <6 wcuncwenonic 1.85 
Bead Loom x 1.25 
Belt Hooks, ¢ viva. Os 
Blankets -pound ca "s 5.50 
0. D—3 pound all wool, 
MNOS Stale Go 65e > wie aie wu: 506s 4.75 
| Bugle. we 5.99 
Braid—', nch wide yard x ae 10 
+ Buttone—Per Sel, Officer's, Ivory 40 
t Buttons, for replacement 
Girl Scout, metal 02 
Officer's, metal. 8 
Camp Toilet eee 2.35 
Canteen, Aluminum...... 2.75 
Compass, Plain,............ 1.00 
Radioli ‘te EAP eitar 1.50 
Cuts Running Girl. 1.00 
Trefoi 75 
First Aid Kit with Pouch. ie 80 
Iodine Antisepic Pen, extra. ... 50 
First Aid Kit, No. 1 ee 2.90 
Flashlights, Small Sice - % 1.70 
Large Size. és 2.50 
Flexy Dolls (sme ily c : ae 15 
t ne ne Cloth—36" wi le, 
bakes ae By i) 
Héndke rchiefs—Girl Scout emblem: 
PS ° 35 
Box of three....... ° 1.00 
Cotton s »” 
8 are ae 1.00 
Haversacks 
VS i | ere 3.00 
ek Een 2.00 
Rucksack, green. 2.85 
Knives, No. 1.. 1.40 
Fa S16 aS ed a8 6 1.05 
ath Knife... 21.2: 1.69 
L: ipels, per pair a tee nts .20 
Memory Book, Bk 1ck 1.50 
Black and gray = 2.00 
Mess Kit, Aluminum, 6 preces 2.75 
Mirror—U nbreakable . 25 
ee CON BOR. soc sccwwsss 1.00 
t Patt “rns 
Girl ye lg a 5 
oe bate ly P Fas Re 30 
i PER 66g so ee .25 
Neckerel aides, green on 10 
Paper Weight, Bronce or B. 
Girl Scout Fe ~ petepagaeaia 50 
Poncho (45x72) . wate atedakceoniehe 3.50 
Poncho (60x82) ante Garabedian e 4.75 
*urse (brown leather)... 30 
Purse (gree m suede)....... 50 
ce 0 e800 64s 1.00 
3.00 
aaa 15 
: ee 10 
Guide. 15 ft., ring for b:!t.. 50 
Serge, green and gray mi lure, 
54-im. wide, per vari 4.25 
Sewing Kit, Tin Case... 25 
Aluminum Case 50 
Girl Scout Stationery.......... 55 
Girl Scout Stickers—each....... O1 
See 5 . 10 
Stockings, Cotton, sizes 8-11. 50 
Sun Watch... son 1.00 
Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
gold) _ 02 
for 12 for 15 : 100 for I. 00 
Thread, Green—spool....>... 10 
Per dozen spools . - 1.00 
t Uniform Make-up Se i, f .50 
1 Pattern 
1 Pair GC. S. Lapels 
1 Spool of Thread 
1 Set of Buttons 
Wall Chart 
(Fe ORE IRONED > «'sa<03 5255 1.25 
Whistles. : . 20 
Wrist Watch, Radiolite. 400 
Tommy tic 4.00 
Nassau...... » 650 
LACES. ccccces eccece 12.50 








*Sold only on Approval of the Committee on Standards and Awards 


Mail all Orders to GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 








Earn your own equipment with “American Girl’ premiums. Write for a list 
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KNOW EARN WEAR 
Girl Scout Merit Badges 


Laundress—Symbol—Flat Iron 


| Show Your Badge! 


Girl Scout Badges add immeasurably 
to the beauty and distinction of your 
uniform. Wear them! Let your 
friends be proud of the honors you 
have won. 

Girl Scout Badges are beautifully 
designed—and beautifully made by 
| the ‘largest makers of embroidered 
emblems in the world 


Manufactured by 
Lion Brothers Co., Inc. 


Baltimore, Maryland 


Sold only through Girl Scout National 
Equipment Headquarters, New York 


























THE GAME OF HIDDEN 


for YOUNG and OLD 


inating, ins tructive ecard game of 
nswers, Covers wide range of 5 
nary Toca tne ae pry nan, wom 


stions 
» his- 
ld he 






300 que 
raph 





itt 754 If y 
de reannot mupply yee we «ill them postps nid on rece iptof $1.00, 


An Ideal Christmas ‘Gift 





SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. P-1 111 W. Monroe St. Chicago 











orld ~~ SMITHFIELD HAMS — *:3" | 
1ised in Peanut Belt of Old Virginia, 60 ct per Ib 
post. F. G. HOFFMANN, Claremont, Va. 


I 
arcel 


STAMP WALLET WITH SET 7a apenas Bag nthe 
up al applican J. erts, 
\ve., Alt as Nn. ¥. *68 





Ne 1ssve Panama Silver anniversary stamps 

20c each stamp. First day covers $1 ea. First 

day Registered cover with Block of 4, $2.00 ea 
‘ Emile Mizrahi, Colon, Panama 








FREE: 20 GOOD STAMPS oe GOLD COAST 
NEW FOl NDLAN All free with trial 








Bargain Appro wals. THORP, Norwich, N. Y. 
Dandy pren a to honest applicants for my approvals. 
Lil eral Disc 

FRED N. veMM, 904 Gaultier St., St. Paul, Minn 











Write for free list of Packets and Sets. 
Neil Gronberg, Box 5441, Philadelpnia, Pa. 








=. China etc... 2c. Album (500 illust.) 3c 
t free. Bullard, B. Bay, Dept. 29, Boston 


ST AMP 








5 DIFFERENT Scandinavian Stamps for 1¢ 
. Sandles Stamp Co., 1967 Summit St., Columbus, Ohio 


All Diff. Stamps given free to Approval App.; 2c 
107 postage. Paige Stamp Co., Oak Park, ill. 








600 different stamps $.50 ; 1,100, $1 ; 2,000, $3.50. 
Largest 5 and 10c list in America. 
Fred Onken, 630 79th St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











FREE PACKET to approval applicants. Try my sheets 
nee and learn how good sheets can be. Free premiums 





» buyers 
A 


Foss 43 Hardy St., Methuen, Mass. 


When Stamps Are 
Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND | 


ET every one of us start the New| 
Year right with a resolution to keep 
our stamp collections up-to-date. The | 
year just closed was probably the most 
important—philatelically—of any year 
since the Great War came to an end, for 
both stamp and cover collectors. 
During the month of December there 
was something doing almost every day. 
On December first the air mail route 
between New York and Atlanta was ex- 
tended as far as Miami. On the same 
day the route between Chicago and At- 
lanta was opened with six intermediate 
cities between the two terminals. The 
illustration this month shows, in a re- 
duced size, the attractive cancellation 
stamp which the post office used to show | 
that the covers were carried by first 





flight. 

During the period from December 
first to ninth, the International Aero- 
nautical Exposition was held at Chicago 
and the Post Office Department estab- 
lished a special branch Postal Station to 
handle mail. All air mail letters dis- 
patched from this special station bear, 


in addition to the ordinary postmark, | 
a very distinctive air mail cachet, ap-| 


plied by means of a rubber hand stamp. 
Canada_ established, on December 
tenth, the first air mail service in the 





Prairie Provinces, and on that day six- 
teen different cancellation stamps were 
used. On December fifteenth the air mail 
route between Chicago and St. Paul and 
Minneapolis was extended so that ser- 
vice could be given to Fond du Lac, 
Oshkosh, Appleton and Green Bay. Each 
city used special cancellation stamps. 

But the most important event of the 
whole month for us is the issuing of new 
special commemorative postage stamps 
in connection with the International 
Civil Aeronautics Conference held at 
Washington on December twelfth, thir- 
teenth, and fourteenth. 

These stamps are the same shape and 
size as the current special delivery 
stamp. There are two denominations, 
the two-cent printed in red ink, and the 
five-cent printed in blue. These were 
placed on sale on December twelfth at 
Washington, D. C., and a special ma- 
chine die cancellation was used on first 
day covers. 

The editor of the stamp column can 
supply you with the two air mail stamps 
at ten cents for the pair, also with 
any of the air mail covers mentioned. 








Dead Country Packet 


Contains all different countries which 
no longer issue stamps. Epiru:, In- 
germaniand, Crete, Prussia, White 
Russia, Victoria, New South Wales 
Western Australia, Queensland form- 
er German Colonies and many others 
This packet of stamps from obsolete 
countries for only 10¢ to approval 
applicants. 
DE KALB STAMP CO. 
Bex 37 Garrett, Ind. 














Contains all Coren t stamps of far-away countries depicting wondertu 1 





thrilling » i are Ry er (patan with pitehic wd 

(chariot a C 

mi i Ju lave Z 

b Malay ocious 7 (fight 
ing Arab) sand aor io ap pre — | applicants enclosing 5c this is great 
packet will be 

PIKES PEAK ‘STAMP CO., Box 215, Colorado roy ener Colo. 
IMPORTANT? If you act right now, we will also include » & triangle 


stamp, perforation gauge and a smail pac hes of hinges. 








ANCHER’ S $$$ OUTFIT— ONLY 12c 


Fine triangle stamp; set German stamps with (prewar) 
salue of forty million dollars (interesting); perforatior 





gauge and mme ‘ale; 1 air-mail set; scarce stamp 
from smallest rer ublic on earth; 1 newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore. Malay, Dutch 


Indies, ete., ete.—entire outfit for {2e. to approval 
applicants. Nice pocket stockbool:, val. 25c. with every order 
ANCHER STAMP CO., Box 319, Ramsey, N. J. 


100 DEENTSTANES Frag 


1,000 Diff., $1.00 2,000 Diff., $3.50. 
RITTER STAMP CO. 
8797-19th Ave., DEPT.-AG. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








ABYSSINIA! ALBANIA! ARMENIA! 


Also Chad, Cameroons, Congo, Gabun, Tunis, Uhangi 
Transvaal, Indo-China, etc., ete. All of these ‘‘hard- 


to-get’’ countries and many others are contained in 
my Wonder Packet of 5 different, given FREE to 
Approval Applicants only, inclosing fe for postage 

Richard Lamprecht, 811! Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 





STAMPS FREE 


12 large, showy picture stamps free with a request for 1 
popular approvals at 50°) discount. None better. Many 
geod sets free with each return. Postage 2 

A. BAUER PALMYRA, N. J. 


70 0 Different Foreign Stamps 


from ~ land er h Cols. eden, Ja ¢ slovakia os G 

th Afr nd Fra r Mk Swit 
te, GIVEN te ‘the ending 10: yin) and 2c post eine aa 
m holding hun + he of star . Profitesharing certificates. 





| ARGONAUT STAMP COMPANY, Dept. 25, ion + a Conn. 








ap 7 provel. P rice 


MONUMENT CO., 3704 14 Overlook Road, BALTIMORE. MD. 











STAMP “ALBUM FREE | ,57ces for 
also 7 Different Pieces Foreign Money 


with purchase of 500 different FOREIGN 
all over the world for only 50 cent 
S. NA 


GLE, 1101 Marion, “READING, PA. 


12 British Colonies ‘Den 


You will find the large. showy picture stamps on my 
approvals at 50° discount. Extra premium for prompt 
returns. Postage % 

Chas. Bushnell, 4728 Princeton Ave., Tacony, Phila., Pa. 


stamps from 








“SELL STAMPS 7 pay 335% commission. 


stamps returnable 
Sample Sheet worth $2.00. No rn ME... required. Write 
today. Lux Stamp Co., 805 Fairmont Place, Bronx, N. Y. 


10 Seampe FREE! With Sagerre. Postage 2c 
diff. 25¢ 1,000 diff. 75. 2,000 diff. $2.75 
JOHNSON STAMP co. (AG) Jamestown, N. Y. 





HERE YOU ARE, GIRLS. Get my bargain packet of 100 
stamps nicely assorted, only 25c, your money cheerfully 
refunded if not satisfactory 


J. Grant, 6317 18th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


SETS-PICTORIALS Giempics complete. Soe 
J. M. Palmer, P. 0. Box 190, Jackson, Miss. 





1,000 Fi ne ee ’ 100 5g Stamps, 3 Triangles, and 
25 Fren olor fo Weber's Stamp Shoppe, 
1377 Park. Avenue, “Plainfield, N. J. 





Get an “American Girl’ subscription with your Christmas money 
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LELKJIOUR PUZZLE. -PAGKES®. 
RR . 





The Thrift Puzzle 


Old Ben Franklin was indeed right when 
he emphasized the importance of thrift and 
the sensible saving of money. His many 
famous old proverbs and sayings on this 
subject are real gems of wisdom. Like 
everything else, the attainment of wealth 
is easy—when you know how, and follow- 
ing closely to Franklin's many rules will, 
without doubt, show the way to realize 
financial success. 

One important rule and proverb of his 
is concealed in the letters on the circular 
diagram shown above that resembles a 
wheel of fortune. If you were told exactly 
how to proceed to solve it, it would be too 
easy. However, an arrow indicates a gen- 
eral starting point, and there is a reason 
attached to the various toned circles in the 
center and the similar tones in the rim, 
and the order in which they appear. “A 
word to the wise is sufficient.” 

On the right is a space wherein some 
pennies have been indicated. Can you draw 
a dollar sign, similar to the one in the 
smaller space, but as large as you wish, into 
the area with the pennies in such a way 
that each penny is enclosed in a space all 
by itself? 


An Enigma 


I am a proverb of Ben Franklin's, and 
contain twenty-eight letters. 











An Acrostic 


The first and last letters of the six four- 
letter words which are defined below will 
make the names of two reigning titles that 
suffered reverses in the recent war. 

1. To descend lower 
Bone of forearm 
. A Jewish name 
. Terminals of the foot 
Spindle to hold wheel 
6. Adjacent 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square. 
1. To palpitate 
2. To lift 
. Artificial silk 
. Egg shaped 
. Curves 


np wr 


Nn & wi 


Word Jumping 


ly changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change SAVE to COIN in five moves. 


Add a Letter 


By adding one letter at the beginning 
of each of the following words, five new 
words will be formed. The five added letters 
will spell the name of a denomination of 
currency. 


Rank, Very, Ears, Hill, Bony. 


My 19, 7, 15, 16, 4, 25, is a long-beaked ANSWE 


t 


ropical bird. 
My 20, 2, 18, 5, 22, is a flower. 
My 9, 17, 3, is happy or carefree. 
My 23, 21, 13, is a period of twenty- 
four hours. 
My 12, 24, 28, 26, is twelve inches. 
My 1, 11, 27, is a hog. 
My 6, 14, 8, is another form of thou. 
My 10 is a vowel used often as an ex- 
clamation. 


Puzzle Definitions 


Each definition below stands for a well- 
known automobile. 
1. A well-known river in New York 
2. An emancipator 
. What a golfer needs, and to be without 
. To cross a stream 
. Two letters of the alphabet 
. A heavenly body 
. Spanish for river 
By EvizABETH BRIGGS 
Providence, Rhode Island 
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JO LAST MONTH'S PUZZLES 





Curistmas Box Pros- 


LEM. 
An Acrostic: Chew, 


Able, Tail, Haze, Elan, 


* i Rohe, Idea, Note, 
Echo, 
, CATHERINE, ELIZ- 
& a ABETH 
. Concearep Pirs: 1. 
Apple: 2. Mince; 
FEY 3. Cherry; 4. Raisin; 
5. Peach. 
App a Letter: The eight added letters spell 
MARYLAND. 
Puzz_e Pack Worp Square: 
MADA 


ARISE 



































METER d 
Worp Jumpinc: Snow, Slow, Soot, Sort, Sore, 
Fore, Fire. 


Ye Orpe Time Rrippre: Tn one it snows, it 
blows; the other it blows its nose. 


Regus: (R-cherry); Basketball 


A Archery 
(bawl). 





“How to Be Charming”—Hazel Cades tells more about it next month 
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hat will you choose 
for a valentine? 


A comic one? 
We have it—it’s a Jo Ann story of a 
valentine party by Ellis Parker Butler 
A gay one? 


We'll send you that, too—in pictures 
and suggestions for fancy dress costumes 


An exciting one? 


Then you'll want a story about five 
Robinson Crusoes and their own island 


An old-fashioned one? 


That's from our Mrs. Edey, who tells 
about her jolly girlhood in Germany 


A mysterious one? 
Chestnut Court is the answer to that with 


all the mysteries just about to be solved 


A secret one? 


That is all the things that we aren't tell- 
ing about now—they’re for a surprise 








The best one you ever had? 


That’s the February “American Girl” 














“This Time 
Found a 


By 


Bargain! 


The Best Fountain Pen of 
Them All and You Use it 
30 Days Before You Decide 

to Keep it! , 7 











t Read These Remarkable Feature 


It Is Transparent—You « w tly he 

much ink you've got. c ny run unexpecter nly 

It Is Unbreakable—You 
A 


ean even step on it without 


HERE is only one way to get this 

remarkable pen. Instead of going injuring it. A wonderful pen for Hifetine servic 

to the corner store for it, you iz, Sods Teams Gold polons Sivoet ver Sau 
mail coupon below. But hundreds of th fo S0R-GttNne— The aslest of all pens, to i 
thousands of people have found it well Ailing Pen—Fill te) once a month and get ‘real 
worth the trouble, for there is no other pen Pay k= 
like it. By ordering it direct you save $5.00 any other pen, whether soldat $7, $873. or more. 
or more—and to enable you to make sure ‘ 
for yourself of all the things we say about 
it here, we allow you to use it 30 days and 
then return it if you are willing to part 
with it. 


{ Osts « ag pape Equal 
\1 ] } 


aterial and 


Workmanship 
50. any bah Selling 


8.4/5 Or nore, 
Teansnarent! 


The Postar Reservoir Pen (named 
Postat because it is sold by mail only) con- 
tains features found in no other pen. It is 
Transparent—you always see when it needs 
filling. It holds 3 to 4 times more ink than 
any other self-filling pen. Manufactured 





























How Get the Postal Pen 


SEND NO MONEY 


Simply fill in and mail the coupon. Do not send a 
penny! When you get your Postar Pen, you will 
also receive 5 post cards, each worth 50c on the 
purchase price of another pen. Every Postar 
Pen owner finds that his friends admire his re- 
markable pen and ask where they can get others 
like it. You can easily sell your premium post 
cards for 50c each and earn back the full price 
of your pen. You do not have to sell the cards— 
dispose of them any way you wish—whatever you 
make on them is yours to keep. 


30 Days’ FREE Trial! 
Send for your Postar Pen now. State whether 
you want men’s or women’s model. Use it thirty 
days and if you are not delighted with it, re- 
turn it and your money will be promptly re- 
funded. You are to be the sole judge. Compare it 





from same materials as used in highest priced 
pens. Never before have so many improve- 
ments and refinements been combined in a 
single, handsome, smooth-writing, never- 


with any pen at any price. Remember the price is 
low only because our sales policy of manufacturer- 
to-user eliminates all in-between profits, commis- 
sions and handling. Send the coupon NOW and 
learn what real fountain pen satisfaction is! 


clogging pen that you will be proud to own 
and delighted to use. i al 


Desk 368, 41 Park Row, New York City 


j Please send me one Postar Reservoir Pen, and five special 

Premium Post Cards which I may give away or dispose of at 50c 

| each. I will pay postman $2.50 upon receipt of the pen. If after 

' 30 days’ use I desire to return the Postar Pern, you agree to re- 
fund purchase price. Send me the model I have checked. Men's 

| size. [] Women’s size. 

| iong 

' 


RESERVOIR PEN — 


POSTAL PEN CO., INC., 41 Park Row, Desk 368, New York City 


City 


f you live outside the Tnite a Sta ites sen wail yen rnational Money Order with coupon 
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